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The  pan  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year  1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions 
paMed  at  the  First  International  G>nference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico 
in  1901;  the  Third  at  Riode  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh 
at  Montevi  Jeo,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  closer  cultural, 
commercial,  and  financial  relations  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent 
and  to  promote  friendly  intercourse,  peace,  and  better  understanding.  It  is  supported  by 
annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to  population.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been  created  on  foreign 
trade,  statistics,  finance,  and  agricultural  cooperation,  all  of  which  maintain  close  re¬ 
lations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  administrative  divisions  have  been 
created  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In 
addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives  effect  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations  and  by 
convenirg  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between 
the  International  Conferences. 
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niS  EXCELLENCY  SESOR  DON  RAFAEL  BRACHE. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States: 
member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

For  the  second  time  in  his  diplomatic  career,  Sr.  Bracbe  represents  bis  government  as  Minister  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  having  presented  bis  letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  December  14,  1934.  He  is  also  a 
membw  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Bom  in  the  town  of  Moca,  July  8,  1888, 
Rafael  Bracbe  moved  as  a  boy  with  bis  family  to  La  Vega,  where  he  received  his  education  and  began 
bis  public  career  as  chairman  of  the  municipal  council  at  the  youthful  age  of  21.  In  1914  be  was  elected 
to  the  Constitutional  Assembly  and  shortly  thereafter  became  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
of  the  National  Bank.  An  appointment  as  Consul  General  in  London,  in  1915,  was  followed  by  a  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  post  of  Chargi  d' Affaires  in  the  same  capital.  Later  official  positions  held  by  Sr.  Bracbe  were 
Director  General  of  Immigration  and  Representative  from  the  Province  of  La  Vega.  He  was  delegate  to 
the  Conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  which  assembled  in  Washington,  Ottawa,  and  Paris. 
In  1939-31,  Sr.  Bracbe  held  the  post  of  Minister  in  Washington  and  represented  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
AND  THE  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

Hy  William  Maxgeu,  Ph.l), 

('t)iniselor.  Pan  Ami-riran  Union 

IIK  Seventh  Internntioiial  (’onference  of  American  States 
adjourned  at  Montevideo  on  December  20,  1033.  In  the  year 
that  lias  since  ela])sed  the  I’an  American  Union  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  giving  effect  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  delegates. 
Si.x  conventions  and  one  protocol  were  signed,  and  ninety-five  resolu¬ 
tions  approved,  many  of  them  entrusting  specific  functions  to  the 
Pan  American  Union.  In  anticipation  of  the  Conference  the  Union 
formulated  the  program  and  the  regulations;  and  in  addition,  a 
handbook  for  the  use  of  the  delegates  was  comi)iled  and  other  docu¬ 
mentary  material  was  ])repared  and  distributed  among  the  (lovern- 
ments  and  the  delegates. 

in  ])resenting  this  statciiu'iit  of  the  activities  of  the  I'nion  with 
respect  to  the  conclusions  reached  at  Montevideo,  the  rc|)ort  may 
conveniently  he  divided  into  sections,  as  follows: 

I.  Resolutions  affecting  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

II.  Resolutions  jiroviding  for  special  conferences  and  technical 
commissions. 

III.  Resolutions  providing  for  special  inquiries  and  investigations. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  activities. 

V.  Deposit  of  ratifications  of  conventions. 

I.  Administrative  Organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

A  number  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  contemplate  the  assumption  of  addi¬ 
tional  duties  by  or  the  creation  of  new  offices  in  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Some  of  these  resolutions  also  contain  jirovisions  which 
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extend  beyond  tlie  creation  of  new  functions  for  the  Union,  but  for 
convenience  they  are  grouped  together  under  the  general  head  of 
Aihninistrative  Organization  of  the  Union.  These  resohitions  aiul 
the  steps  taken  in  fulfillment  thereof  may  he  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  CODIFICATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

In  a  comprehensive  resolution,  the  Conference  established  methods 
for  carrying  on  the  future  work  of  codifying  international  law.  In  its 
broad  outlines,  the  resolution  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  created  by  the  Rio  Conference 
of  1906,  to  be  composed  of  jurists  named  by  each  government;  for 
the  creation  by  each  government  of  a  national  commission  of  codifica¬ 
tion  of  international  law;  and  for  the  establislunent  of  a  commission 
of  experts,  consisting  of  seven  jurists,  with  the  duty  of  organizing 
and  preparing  the  work  of  codification. 

The  resolution  further  provides  that  the  Pan  American  Union  shall 
establish  a  juridical  section  of  a  purely  administrative  character, 
which  shall  serve  as  the  general  secretariat,  to  keep  the  files  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  codifying  bodies;  that  the  Commission  of  Experts 
shall  be  constituted  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Governing  Board; 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  C'ommission  of  Experts  shall  take  jilace 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  that,  at  the  proper 
time,  the  Governing  Board  shall  call  meetings  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurisconsults. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director  and 
Secretary  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
been  designated  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  general  secretariat  and 
juridical  section  contemplated  by  the  Montevideo  resolution.  This 
office  has  also  communicated  with  the  Governments  relative  to  the 
lists  of  persons  from  whom  the  members  of  the  C-ommission  of  Experts 
shall  be  elected.  Up  to  the  |)resent  time  the  following  Governments 
have  submitted  the  names  of  candidates  for  membership  on  this 
Commission:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Xicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
United  States,  Venezuela. 

As  the  resolution  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  be  selected 
from  lists  submitted  by  all  Governments,  no  further  action  can  be 
taken  on  this  resolution  until  the  remaining  Governments  submit  the 
names  of  their  candidates. 

2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CENTER  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  BIBLIOORAPHIC 

COOPERATION 

A  comprehensive  resolution  on  bibliographic  cooperation  was 
adopted  at  Montevideo  requesting  the  following  of  the  Pan  American 
Union:  (1)  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  Governing  Board 
to  prepare  a  critical  and  classified  bibliography  of  works  published  in 
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Jill  lan<?uages  that  liave  to  do  witli  America;  (2)  the  use  of  the  Bulletin 
of  tlie  Pan  American  Union  as  an  organ  of  inter-American  biblio¬ 
graphic  information;  (3)  the  organization  by  tlie  Union  of  a  special 
service  for  establishing  a  directory  of  American  libraries,  authors,  and 
specialists;  (4)  the  establishment  of  an  obligatory  service  of  exchange 
between  the  official  libraries  of  the  American  Republics,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  in  this  service  to  be  made  by  the  Pan  American  Union;  (5)  the 
promotion  by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  interchange  of  scientific 
and  literary  publications,  and  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
means  of  technical-intellectual  improvement;  (6)  the  convening  of 
the  Inter-American  Bibliographic  Conference  as  soon  as  possible  in 
whatever  place  may  be  decided  upon,  the  technical  studies  prepared 
for  such  conference  to  be  submitted  to  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
transmission  to  the  interested  parties  and  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Conference;  and  (7)  the  action  of  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  as  a  center  of  coordination  and  cooperation  in  the 
work  of  inter-American  bibliography,  under  a  plan  to  be  formulated 
by  the  Governing  Board. 

The  Permanent  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  the  Governing 
Board  has  undertaken  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Montevideo.  To  this  end,  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  National  Committees  on  Bibliography  be  appointed  in 
those  countries  where  such  action  has  not  yet  been  taken,  and  the 
committee  is  also  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  Inter-American 
Bibliographic  Association.  A  project  of  program  has  been  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  Inter-American  Bibliograpliic  Conference,  wliich  was 
scheduled  to  meet  in  November  1934,  but  which  was  postponed. 
'I'he  Permanent  Committee  is  now  giving  consideration  to  a  new 
«late  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Through  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  taken  steps  to  put  into  effect  the  resolution  on  technical 
and  scientific  interchange,  and  through  the  office  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Adviser  inquiries  have  been  made  of  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  in  all  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union,  preparatory  to  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Governing  Board  a  report  on  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Cooperativism  and  Syndicalism,  or  of  a 
division  of  this  nature  in  the  Pan  American  Union. 

II.  Special  Conferences  and  Technical  Commissions 

The  Montevideo  Conference  made  provision  for  the  convocation 
of  a  number  of  special  conferences  and  congresses  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  technical  commissions.  With  respect  to  many  of 
these,  the  Pan  American  Union  w'as  entrusted  with  the  designation 
of  the  date  and  place  of  meeting,  or  was  required  to  take  some  other 
action.  The  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union  with  respect  to 
these  special  conferences  and  commissions  have  been  as  follows: 
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1.  INTER-AMERICAN  AVIATION  COMMISSION 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  recom¬ 
mended  tliat  a  commission  of  experts,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place 
to  be  decided  by  the  Governiii}'  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
study  the  means  of  still  further  accelerating  inter-American  aviation 
by  the  establishment  of  a  continuous  line  of  radio  stations,  beacons, 
and  aerodromes  and  determine  what  additional  methods  may  be 
devised  to  bring  about  more  rapid  inter-American  aerial  communi¬ 
cation  facilities. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  4,  1934,  the  Governing  Board,  considering 
that  Panama  is  the  center  at  which  many  existing  air-lines  now  con¬ 
verge,  recommended  that  the  Inter-American  Aviation  Commission 
meet  at  the  city  of  Panama.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the 
Government  of  Panama.  It  was  originally  expected  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  meet  in  January  or  February  1935,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  has  not  yet  set  the  date  on  which  the  commission 
shall  convene, 

2.  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  MONUMENTS  TO  AVIATION 

PIONEERS 

A  resolution  adopted  at  Montevideo  recommended  that  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  aviation  pioneers  of  America  be  erected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics  on  the  aviation  field  at  La  Paz, 
Bolivia.  The  Pan  American  Union  was  requested  to  invite  the 
Governments  to  designate  representatives  who,  constituting  a  com¬ 
mission  with  its  seat  at  Washington,  should  carry  forward  this 
undertaking. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  the  Pan  American  Union  in  June  1934 
communicated  with  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics 
relative  to  the  designation  of  members  to  serve  on  this  commission. 
Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  country  has  named  its  member,  the 
Government  of  Me.xico  having  appointed  Gen.  Juan  F.  Azearate. 

3.  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  DRAFTS  AND 

CHECKS 

Another  resolution  adopted  at  Montevideo  recommended  that  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  appoint  a  commission 
of  five  members  to  formulate  a  project  on  bills  of  exchange,  drafts, 
and  checks,  the  report  of  this  committee  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Governing  Board. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  studies  already  made  on  this  subject,  the 
Governing  Board,  at  the  session  of  April  4,  1934,  authorized  the 
Director  General  to  prepare,  through  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  a  report  on  the  studies  and  projects  already 
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made,  this  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governments  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  they  indicate  the  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the 
project  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable.  This  report  is  now  in  course 
of  preparation  and,  upon  completion,  will  he  forwarded  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments,  members  of  tl»e  Union. 

4.  PAN  AMERICAN  CO.MMEUCIAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

In  the  resolution  providing  for  the  convocation  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Commercial  Conference  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  requested  to  compile  documentary  material  on  the  topics 
of  the  program  and  to  forward  this  material  to  the  Governments. 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
compiled  a  two-volume  report  containing  memoranda  on  the  nine 
topics  of  the  agenda  of  the  Commercial  Conference. 

Copies  of  this  report  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Governments, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  well  as  to  the  Organizing 
(’ommittee  of  the  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Conference  is  scheduled  to  convene  on  March  20,  193'). 

r,.  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  CUSTO.MS  PROCEDURE  AND  PORT 
FORMALITIES  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  requested 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  frame  a  preliminary  project  on  uniform 
customs  procedure  and  port  formalities  and  to  submit  its  report  to 
the  Governing  Board. 

In  considering  the  action  to  be  taken  on  this  resolution,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  had  before  it  the  fact  that  in  November  1929,  a  Commis¬ 
sion  met  at  Washington  and  formulated  a  project  of  convention  on 
(histoms  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities.  In  view  of  the  existence 
of  this  convention,  the  Governing  Board  at  the  session  of  April  4, 
1934,  reached  the  conclusion  that  before  proceeding  to  a  revision 
thereof,  it  would  he  advisable  to  transmit  the  instrument  to  the 
Governments  and  to  request  from  them  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  changes  or  modifications  that  should  be  made  therein.  The 
Board  also  adopted  the  recommendation  that  there  be  included  in 
the  report  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Consular  Procedure  which 
met  at  Washington  in  1927. 

The  Pan  American  Union  prepared  such  a  report,  in  which  were  em¬ 
bodied  the  results  of  the  two  Commissions  on  Consular  Procedure  and 
on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities.  This  document  was 
forwarded  to  the  Governments,  members  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to 
commercial  associations  in  all  the  Republics,  \vith  the  request  that 
any  comments  or  observations  be  transmitted  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  or  before  November  1,  1934. 
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At  the  meeting  of  December  5,  1934,  tlie  Governing  Board  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  appointment  of  tlie  commission  contemplated  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Montevideo  Conference.  This  commission  is 
constituted  as  follows: 

Dr.  .1.  Uicliling,  Miiiislor  of  I'niKuay,  Chairman;  Mr.  Patilo  Ci.  Hasslocher,  of 
Itrazil;  Mr.  Fcriiumlo  Illanos  Hcinto/,  of  Cliile;  Mr.  .lose  M.  Saenz,  of  Colombia; 
Dr.  Pedro  .Axniar,  of  Cul)a;  Mr.  Plinio  H.  Pina  Chevalier,  of  the  Dominiean  Re- 
j)nblic;  Mr.  F.  .laiine  Caxiola,  of  Mexico;  Mr.  Herbert  Hengstler,  of  the  United 
States. 

The  report  of  the  committee  will  be  submitted  to  the  Governing 
Board. 

6.  PAN  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Montevideo  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  Third  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  be  convened  to 
study  the  points  included  in  the  project  submitted  by  the  delegation 
of  Mexico  to  the  Seventh  International  (Conference  of  American 
States.  The  resolution  furthermore  designated  the  city  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  as  the  seat  of  the  Conference  and  requested  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  issue  the  invitations.  At  the  same  time  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  asked  to  undertake  the  distribution  among  the  countries, 
members  of  the  I'nion,  of  the  studies  presented  by  the  delegation  of 
Mexico. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  Pan  American  Union  received  from 
the  Government  of  Mexico  copies  of  the  projects  submitted  at  Monte¬ 
video  and  these  in  turn  were  forwarded  to  the  Governments  of  the 
countries,  members  of  the  Union.  \o  action  has  as  yet  been  taken 
l)y  the  Government  of  ('bile  toward  calling  the  ('onference. 

7.  INTER-AMERICAN  CONCiRE.SS  ON  HOUSING 

The  Montevideo  Conferiuice  urged  that  Governments  take  into 
consideration  the  social,  economic  and  hygienic  factors  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  building  and  rebuilding  of  their  cities;  that  individual  home 
ownership  be  promoted;  and  that  the  growth  of  slum  districts  be 
avoided.  Provision  also  was  made  for  an  Inter-American  Congress 
on  Housing  and  the  Pan  American  Union  was  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  program  and  the  determination  of  the  date  and 
jilace  of  meeting. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  at  the  session  of  April  4,  1934,  designated  Buenos  Aires 
as  the  seat  of  the  Conference,  the  precise  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
Government  of  Argentina.  On  May  2,  1934,  the  Governing  Board 
approved  a  project  of  program  for  the  Inter-American  Congress  on 
Housing  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  Argentina 
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for  use  in  drawing  up  the  definitive  agenda  of  the  Conference.  The 
date  of  the  Conference  lias  not  yet  been  fixed  hy  the  .\rgentine 
( lovernment . 

8.  INTER-AMERICAN  C0NKEREN(;E  ON  INDIAN  LIFE 

Tlie  Montevideo  Conference  entrusted  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
the  organization  of  an  Inter-American  Conference  of  I^xperts  on 
Indian  Life,  to  meet  at  Mexico  City,  the  results  of  the  Conference 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  determine 
the  wishes  of  that  Government  with  respect  to  the  date  of  holding 
the  Conference. 


9.  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 


By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  on  industrial  propeiTy  adopted 
at  Montevideo,  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  were 
urged  to  ap])oint  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Industrial  Property,  and  the  Commission  was  re- 
cpiested  to  draw  up  a  project  of  convention  to  he  submitted  to  the 
Third  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  or  to  a  special  conference 
to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  subject. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  communicated  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  appointment  of  members  to  serve  on  this  Com¬ 
mission  and  has  also  kept  in  touch  with  the  Inter-American  Trade- 
Mark  Bureau  at  Habana  wliich  serves  as  the  secretariat  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  following  members  thus  far  have  been  appointed 
by  the  respective  Governments  to  serve  on  the  commission; 


lliiliviu:  \V'jill«‘r  A.  Mendez 
Hrazil:  Carlos  ila  Silva  Crista 
Cliile:  CUaudio  Alia^a  Col)o 
Colombia:  Francisco  de  Angulo  U. 
Costa  Rica:  Manuel  Gonzalez  Zcledon 
Cuba:  Carlos  Claudio  Garate  Hrii 
Dominican  Republic:  Francisco  llcnri- 
quez  Urena 

Ecuador:  Enrique  Coloma  Silva 
El  Salvador:  Ricardo  Moreira 


Guabunala:  Diego  Polanco,  Jr. 

1 1  ail  i:  Francois  IRaijainin 
Honduras:  .\uguslo  C.  (%k'11o 
Mexico:  Emilio  de  la  Parra 
Nicaragua:  Henriciue  Caldera 
Panama:  Carlos  Icaza  .\. 

Paraguay:  Jose  -Antonio  Perez,  Jr. 
United  States:  Edward  S.  Rogers 
Venezuela:  J.  M.  Hurtado  Machado 


The  Pan  American  Union  is  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  Dr.  Juan  Luis  Rodriguez,  that  a  project  on  tbe  protection 
of  industrial  property  has  been  formulated  and  will  be  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission  for  examination  and  comment. 
On  the  basis  of  the  replies  received  a  decision  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  convocation  of  the  special  conference  referred  to  in  the 
Montevideo  resolution. 
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10.  INTEK-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  IXTELLECTUAl.  PROPERTY 
(COPYRIGHT) 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  recoin- 
ineiuled  the  creation  of  a  coniinission  of  five  ineinhers  to  prepare  a 
preliminary  draft  convention  on  the  jirotection  of  intellectual  jiroperty, 
four  of  the  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  (lovernments  of  the 
countries  in  whose  capitals  Pan  American  Conventions  on  Intellectual 
Property  were  concluded  and  the  fifth  member  to  be  designated  by 
the  Government  of  Uruguay.  The  l*an  American  I'nion  has  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Governments  of  Me.xico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Cuba, 
and  Uruguay  relative  to  tbc  designation  of  members  to  serve  on  this 
Commission.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  following  appointments 
have  been  made: 

Dr.  .lost*  Cl.  .\i)tuna,  of  Uruguay; 

Dr.  Busilio  Vadillo,  Minister  of  Mexico  fci  Uruguay;  and 

Dr.  Luis  Rodriguez  Eint)il,  Minister  of  Culia  to  Uruguay. 

Under  date  of  August  22,  10.34,  the  Pan  American  Union  received 
a  communication  from  the  Minister  of  Uruguay  at  Washington  in 
which  he  stated  that  his  Government  had  decided  to  defer  for  a  short 
time  convening  the  Commission.  Up  to  the  ])resont  time  no  date 
has  been  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

11.  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  POWERS  OF  ATTORNEY  AND 
FOREIGN  COMP.VNIES 

A  resolution  along  the  same  lines  as  the  foregoing  recommended 
that  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  appoint  a 
commission  on  the  simplification  and  uniformity  of  powers  of  attorney 
and  the  juridical  personality  of  foreign  companies. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Btiartl  held  on  November  7, 
the  committee  was  a|)pointed  with  the  following  members: 

Dr.  Pedro  M.  .\rcaya,  Minister  of  Venezuela; 

Dr.  Ricardo  J.  .\lfaro,  Minister  of  Panama; 

M.  Albert  Blanclict,  Minister  of  Haiti; 

Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  and 

Mr.  David  E.  Grant,  of  the  .American  Bar  Association. 

The  committee  had  before  it  the  report  and  project  on  standard 
rules  governing  powers  of  attorney  formulated  by  a  committee  of  the 
Section  of  International  and  Comparative  Law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  a  descriptive  and  comparative  study  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  treaties  on  the  juridical  personality  of  foreign  companies, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Gil  Borges. 

On  the  subject  of  powers  of  attorne}'  the  committee  is  formulating 
a  project,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  held  on  December  5,  1934, 
the  committee  submitted  the  following  project  on  the  juridical  per¬ 
sonality  of  foreign  companies; 

Companies  constituted  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States,  and  which  have  their  scats  in  its  territory,  shall  be  able  to  exercise  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  Contracting  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  have  in  such  territories  a  permanent  establishment,  branch,  or  social  repre¬ 
sentation,  any  commercial  activity  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  such 
States  and  to  enter  all  appearances  in  the  courts  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  pro¬ 
vided  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  (picstion. 

The  Governing  Board  resolved  that  this  project  be  referred  to  the 
Governments  for  study  and  comment,  and  that  the  Governments  be 
requested  to  transmit  their  opinions  prior  to  February  1, 1935,  follow¬ 
ing  which  the  definitive  project  will  be  formulated.  Under  date  of 
December  G,  1934,  the  report  and  project  of  the  committee  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Governments  through  their  representatives  on  the 
Governing  Board. 

\2.  INTER-AMF.RK’AN  CONGRESS  ON  RITRAI.  LIFE;  SECOND  INTER-AMERt- 
CAN  CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICUl.TUKE 

A  resolution  of  the  Seventh  Conference  recommended  that  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  consider  the  advisability 
of  an  Inter-American  Congress  on  Rural  Life;  and  also  that  the  Union 
undertake  studies  which  would  call  attention  to  the  problems  relating 
to  rural  colonization  and  the  creation  of  small  agricultural  holdings. 

In  considering  this  resolution  the  Governing  Board  had  before  it 
the  fact  that  the  Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture 
will  meet  at  Mexico  in  1935  and  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
at  that  time  to  consider  questions  relating  to  rural  life.  Accordingly, 
the  Board  recommended  that  in  the  program  of  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
ference  of  Mexico  a  special  section  be  included  covering  the  problems 
of  rural  life.  In  anticipation  of  the  Conference,  documentar}'  material 
will  be  prepared  to  facilitate  the  consideration  of  the  topics  on  the 
program. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  appointed  an  organizing  committee 
for  the  Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Julio  Riqueline  Inda,  President 
Mr.  Antonio  Rivas  Taglc,  Secretary 
Dr.  Jos^  Figueroa 
Mr.  Sergio  Barojas 

The  Conference  will  meet  at  Mexico  City  in  Soi)tcmber  or  October 
1935,  and  active  preparations  for  the  gathering  are  being  made  by 
the  oi^anizing  committee,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Pan  American 
Union. 
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13.  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AN 
INSTrX'TE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

In  the  resolution  adopted  at  Montevideo  on  the  results  of  the 
Congress  of  Hectors,  Deans,  and  ICducators,  a  reconiinendation  was 
incorporated  providing  that,  at  the  proper  time,  an  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Scientilic  Research  he  established,  tlie  organization  and 
scat  of  which  will  be  determined  by  a  commission  of  e.xperts  to  be 
convened  by  the  Pan  American  ITnion.  In  considering  this  particu¬ 
lar  recommendation,  the  (loverning  Board  was  of  the  opinion  that, 
because  of  the  prevailing  economic  situation,  the  present  is  not  an 
opportune  moment  to  consider  the  establishment  of  the  Institute. 
However,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  developing  the  closest  possible 
cooperative  relations  among  the  universities  and  scientific  institutions 
of  America,  the  Governing  Board  resolved  that  the  appropriate 
Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should  stimulate,  by  every 
jiossible  means,  such  cooperative  relations.  The  Division  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  is  now  engaged  in 
giving  effect  to  this  recommendation. 

Steps  were  also  taken  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  put  into 
effect  the  resolutions  of  the  Seventh  Conference  concerning  the  Inter- 
American  Bibliographic  Conference,  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Fluvial  Navigation,  and  the  Third  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference. 

III.  Special  Investigations 

In  the  preceding  section  relating  to  special  conferences  and  com¬ 
missions,  reference  has  been  made  to  a  series  of  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  In  addition,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  under¬ 
taken  a  number  of  additional  studies  and  inquiries  with  a  view  to 
giving  effect  to  the  resolutions  adojjted  at  Montevideo.  These  arc 
as  follows: 

I.  relation  of  pan  AMERICAN  ORG.XNS  TO  OTHER  ENTITIES 

By  this  resolution  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  is  entrusted  with  the  determination  of  the  principles  that 
should  govern  the  admission  of  observers  of  organizations  or  of  non- 
American  States  to  the  international  conferences  as  well  as  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  status  and  prerogatives  of  such  observers;  and  also 
is  asked  to  studx’  the  method  of  cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
organization  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Pan  American 
Union  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Eighth  Conference  suggestions 
as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conferences  and  of  the  Pan  American  Union  with  non- 
American  organizations  and  States. 
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With  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  tliis  resolution,  a  special  committee 
of  the  Governing  Board  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  question  and 
formulate  suggestions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States.  This  committee  is  made  up  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  and  the  Ministers  of  Guatemala 
and  Colombia. 

2.  RATIFICATION  OF  TREATIES  ANI»  CONVENTIONS  AND  ADHERENCE  OF 
NONSIGNATORY  STATES  TO  PAN  AMERICAN  CONVENTIONS 

The  Conference  adopted  two  resolutions  relative  to  the  ratification 
of  treaties  and  conventions  signed  at  Pan  American  conferences, 
which  call  upon  the  Pan  American  Union  to  take  steps  to  secure  such 
ratification.  In  another  resolution  on  the  adherence  of  nonsignatory 
states  to  Pan  American  conventions,  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
requested  to  study  the  advisability  of  permitting  the  adherence  of 
states  which  are  not  signatories  to  conventions  signed  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences  of  American  States  and  which  are  not  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Ihiion. 

In  considering  these  resolutions  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  adojited  a  comprehensive  program  of  action  which 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(а)  The  preparation  of  the  program  of  each  International  Conference 
of  American  States  shall  begin  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  preceding  conference,  so  that  the  program  and  the  projects  formu¬ 
lated  on  the  several  topics  of  the  agenda  may  be  drafted  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  care.  The  committees  on  program  and  regulations  of  the 
Eighth  Conference  have  already  been  appointed. 

(б)  With  respect  to  securing  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions  signed  at  Pan  American  conferences,  the  Pan  American  Union 
shall  transmit  semiannually  to  the  Governments  a  chart  showing  the 
status  of  such  treaties  and  conventions  and  shall  also  inquire  the 
objections,  if  any,  which  the  Governments  may  have  to  the  treaties 
and  conventions  open  to  their  ratification  or  adherence,  or  the  modi¬ 
fications  which  would  make  ratification  or  adherence  possible.  Such 
a  chart  has  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  information  in  possession  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  December  31,  1934. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  adherence  of  nonsignatory  states,  the 
Governing  Board  reached  the  conclusion  that  treaties  and  conventions 
that  hereafter  may  be  signed  at  International  Conferences  of  American 
States  shall  be  open  to  the  adherence  of  states  members  of  the  Union 
that  have  not  signed;  and,  insofar  as  concerns  states  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union,  treaties  and  conventions  shall  be  open  to  the 
adherence  of  such  states  when  it  is  so  stipulated  in  the  respective 
instrument. 

(d)  The  Governing  Board,  furthermore,  urged  the  Governments  to 
organize  Pan  American  Committees  as  jirovided  for  by  resolutions  of 
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previous  Conferences  or  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the 
Committees  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  not  now  functioning. 

3.  MULTILATERAL,  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  referred 
(o  the  Pan  American  Union  a  project  relative  to  multilateral  commer¬ 
cial  treaties  with  the  recommendation  that  it  he  deposited  with  the. 
Union  and  (»|)ened  to  the  adherence  of  all  countries.  The  project 
contemplated  the  signing  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  parties  under¬ 
take  not  to  invoke  the  obligations  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advantages  enjoyed  by  parties  to  multi¬ 
lateral  economic  conventions  of  general  applicability,  which  include  a 
trade  area  of  substantial  size,  have  as  their  objective  the  liberalization 
and  promotion  of  international  trade  or  other  international  economic 
intercourse,  and  are  open  to  adoption  by  all  countries.  However,  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  may  demand  the  fulfillment  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  insofar  as  each  reciprocally  accords  in  fact  the 
benefits  required  by  the  economic  agreement,  the  advantage  of  which 
it  claims. 

The  Supervisory  Committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  drew  up  an  agreement  which  was  deposited  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  opened  for  signature  on  July  15,  1934. 
Certified  copies  of  the  agreement  have  been  sent  to  all  the  governments 
of  the  world.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  agreement  has  been  signed 
ad  referendum  by  the  following  Governments: 

l.^niteU  States:  Soptcmtjcr  20,  1934 

Panama:  September  29,  1934 

Cuba:  Oetotxir  16,  1934 

4.  PROMOTION  or  TOURIST  TRAVEL 

The  Pan  American  Union,  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  on  tourist 
t  ravel,  is  requested  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  tourist 
travel,  involving  the  cooperation  of  the  Governments,  either  directly 
or  through  tourist  bureaus  or  commissions,  and  of  transportation 
companies.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  similar  institutions. 

To  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  resolution  there  has  been  created 
in  the  Pan  American  I'nion  a  special  Travel  Division  which  will 
maintain  close  touch  with  transportation  companies,  tourist  commis¬ 
sions,  and  other  organizations  interested  in  tourist  travel  and  endeavor 
by  every  possible  means  to  stimulate  the  movement  of  tourists  between 
the  American  Republics.  This  Division  has  been  established  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  transportation  lines  operating  between  the  nations 
of  America. 

The  Division  will  issue  siiecial  travel  literature  on  the  countries, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  prepare  travel  articles  on  the 
points  of  interest  in  the  American  Republics  which  will  be  sent  to 
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ail  extensive  list  of  newspaiiers  and  magazines;  and,  by  means  of  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  and  correspondence,  endeavor  to  promote  travel  in  the 
American  Continent.  The  office  of  the  Division  has  been  established 
in  one  of  the  principal  corridors  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  where 
it  will  be  visible  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  annually  visit  the 
building.  A  collection  of  travel  posters  of  many  of  the  countries, 
members  of  the  Union,  has  also  been  placed  on  display  in  one  of  the 
main  corridors  of  the  building. 

5.  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION  COMMISSION 

In  the  resolution  on  Commercial  Arbitration  the  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  recommended  that  an  agency 
be  appointed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  establishing  an  inter- 
American  system  of  commercial  arbitration. 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  the  Governing  Board,  at  the 
session  of  April  4,  1934,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  and  the  Council  on  Inter-Americtm  Relations 
jointly  to  undertake  the  extension  of  a  system  of  inter-American 
commercial  arbitration  as  contemplated  by  the  resolution  of  the  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Conference.  This  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  Inter- 
American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission  created.  The  Com¬ 
mission  will  consist  of  50  or  60  members,  including  representatives  of 
each  of  the  American  Republics,  and  will  establish  in  each  country 
Inter-American  Tribunals  of  Arbitration,  where  business  men  will  be 
assured  of  impartial  arbitrators  and  of  a  standard  of  procedure  for  the 
speedy  and  economic  settlement  of  controversies.  Committees  will 
be  organized  in  each  Repuhlic  to  cooperate  with  e.xisting  local  trade 
and  commercial  organizations  in  the  development  of  such  tribunals. 
Mr.  Spruille  Braden  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

7.  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE 

In  two  resolutions  on  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Montevideo  recommended  that  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  continue  its  activities  in  favor  of  the  Lighthouse 
until  the  project  shall  have  been  realized;  that  the  Governments  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  this  project  their  decided  support;  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  contribute  their  quotas  toward  the  construction  of  the  Light¬ 
house. 

The  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Governing  Board  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Lighthouse  has  studied  the  action  to  be  taken  on  these 
resolutions.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  November  7,  1934, 
the  Committee  submitted  a  report  which  was  unanimously  approved 
and  which,  among  other  things,  recommended: 

1.  That  national  committees  on  the  Columbus  Lighthouse  be 
appointed  in  those  countries  in  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
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designated,  and  tliat  where  necessary  a  reorganization  lie  under¬ 
taken  of  those  coininittees  already  appointed. 

2.  That  these  committees  consider  ways  and  means  of  raising 
funds  in  their  respective  countries  to  be  utilized  in  the  construction 
of  the  Memorial,  and  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  plans  that 
they  may  evolve. 

3.  That  the  Governments,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
be  asked  to  indicate  the  sums  they  will  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
erection  of  the  Memorial,  and  when  thes?  sums  will  be  made  available. 

This  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Governments,  through  their 
respective  representatives  on  the  Governing  Board,  under  date  of 
November  9,  1934. 

9.  IDEAS  OF  BOin'VAH 

By  this  resolution  of  the  Montevideo  Uonference,  the  Pan  American 
Ijiion  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  compilation  which  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  ideas  first  expressed  by  Bolivar  and  later  by  other  states¬ 
men,  by  congresses,  by  jurisconsults,  and  by  other  distinguished 
people  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  an  American  Ijcague  of 
Nations  and  of  a  Permanent  American  Tribunal  of  International 
Justice. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  considering 
that  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  had  already 
published  the  correspondence  of  agents  of  the  Government  of  the 
I’^nited  States  in  Latin  America  during  the  independence  period  and 
up  to  1860,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  Pan  American  Conferences 
up  to  the  SLxth,  requested  the  Carnegie  Endowment  to  continin*. 
the  publication  of  material  along  these  lines  including:  (a)  Docu¬ 
mentation  relative  to  the  ideas  of  Bolivar  on  the  American  Con¬ 
federation  and  the  initiative  and  subsequent  plan  for  an  American 
League  of  Nations  and  a  Permanent  American  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice;  (b)  the  documentation  relative  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conferences  held  from  1826  to  1889;  and  (c)  the  docu¬ 
mentation  relative  to  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Governments,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  wtU  as  private  organizations  amd  individuails,  were 
requested  to  send  to  the  Pam  American  I’^nion  documentaition  rchative 
to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  Montevideo  resolution. 

The  Carnegie  Endow'iuent  has  generously  agreed  to  uudertaike  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  the  material  referred  to  in  the  fore¬ 
going  resolution  of  the  Governing  Board.  The  publication  of  this 
documentation  will  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  these  important 
phases  of  inter-American  cooperation  and  will  represent  a  further 
evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  in  the  whole 
field  of  inter-American  relations. 
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10.  AUCHAEOLOGY 

'riie  resolution  on  archaeology  adopted  at  the  Seventh  Conference 
re(|iiested  the  Pan  American  Union  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
annual  record  of  progress  made  in  the  field  of  archaeology  on  the 
American  Continent.  Pursuant  to  this  recommendation  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  similar  character  adopted  at  previous  conferences,  the  Pan 
American  Union  publishes  annually  a  record  of  the  progress  in  archae¬ 
ological  research  in  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent.  This 
material  is  widely  distributed  among  scientific  organizations  and  archae¬ 
ologists  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Union  has  also  undertaken  to  compile  the  legislation  of  the 
several  countries  relating  to  the  protection  of  archaeological  remains 
and  the  conduct  of  scientific  investigations.  It  is  believed  that  this 
compilation,  when  comj)leted,  will  be  helpful  to  scientists  and  students 
throughout  the  continent. 

(’opies  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  Montevideo  have  been  sent 
by  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  archaeological  and  historical  societies  and  museums  through¬ 
out  the  continent. 

11.  TREATY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  ARTISTIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS  AND  HISTORICAL  MONUMENTS  (ROERICH  PACT) 

A  resolution  adopted  at  Montevideo  recommended  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  America  the  signature  of  the  project  for  the  protection  of 
scientific  and  cultural  monuments. 

On  the  basis  of  the  pact  drawn  up  by  the  Roerich  Museum,  the 
( loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  formulated,  at  the 
session  of  April  4,  1934,  an  inter-American  convention  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Governments,  members  of  the  Union,  with  the 
recommendation  that  tlieir  representatives  on  the  Board  be  given 
plenary  powers  to  sign.  It  is  proposed  that  the  pact  shall  be  signed 
on  April  14,  1935,  or  some  prior  date,  if  all  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  have  received  their  plenary  powers. 

U  p  to  the  present  time  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  informed 
that  representatives  of  the  following  Governments  have  been  author¬ 
ized  to  sign  the  pact  for  the  Protection  of  Artistic  and  Scientific  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Historical  Monuments:  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
United  States,  Uruguay.  The  plenary  powers  of  the  foregoing  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras,  under  date  of  July  24,  1934,  informed  the 
Union  that  that  Government  had  accepted  the  treaty. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  adojited  at  Montevideo  were  also  sent  to 
archaeological  and  historical  societies  and  museums  tliroughout  the 
continent  by  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union, 
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12.  I'ltOTKirriON  OK  MOVABI.K  .MONL'MKNTS 

A  rosolution  adopted  at  Montevideo  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Governments  of  America  a  project  of  treaty  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  movable  monuments  of  liistoric  value.  On  the 
basis  of  this  project,  a  committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  forimdatcd  a  treaty  which  was  deposited  in  the  Union 
on  July  15,  1934,  certified  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  American  Republics. 

A  resolution  of  the  Governing  Board  fi.xed  April  14,  1935,  as  the  date 
on  which  the  treaty  should  be  signed,  or  an  earlier  date  if  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  should  receive  plenary  powers.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  informed  that  repre- 
sentativ'cs  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  have  been  authorized  to  sign 
the  treaty. 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Uooperation  of  tlie  Pan  American 
Union  also  sent  copies  of  this  resolution  to  archaeological  and  his¬ 
torical  societies  and  museums  throughout  the  continent. 

13.  PURE  FOOD  .\XD  DRUG  REGULATION’S 

A  resolution  of  the  Montevideo  Conference  entrusted  to  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  the  distribution  of  pure  food  and  drug 
regulations  of  the  American  Republics,  the  distribution  of  the 
publication  on  a  model  milk  ordinance,  and  the  study  of  uniform 
Pan  American  types  and  standards  for  jiure  food  products. 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  sent  lettei-s  to  the  directing 
heads  of  public  health  of  the  American  Republics  calling  attention 
to  this  resolution  and  enclosing  the  ])ublication  entitled,  (hdeuauzn 
Modelo  -iHira  J^rlte.  At  the  same  time,  attention  was  invited  to  the 
Model  Food  and  Drug  Act  enclosed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference. 

At  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  which  met  at 
Buenos  Aires  from  November  12  to  22,  1934,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  recommending  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
undertake  a  progressive  study  of  jiure  food  and  drug  regulations 
and,  if  it  deems  it  advisable,  name  a  commission  of  e.xperts  on  the 
subject,  the  results  of  the  study  to  be  submitted  to  the  ne.xt  Sani¬ 
tary  (’onference.  The  (Conference  also  adopted  a  resolution  on 
milk,  endorsing  the  |)rincipies  contained  in  the  model  milk  ordinance 
distributed  by  the  Sanitary  Bureau. 

14.  AXTI-TUBERCULOSIS  CAMPAIGX 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  recom¬ 
mended  the  creation  of  National  Anti-Tuberculosis  Committees  and 
the  formulation  of  an  Anti-Tuberculosis  Campaign. 
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This  subject  was  also  considered  by  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference,  at  Buenos  Aires,  which  recommended  that 
those  Governments  which  liad  not  yet  done  so,  entrust  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  tlie  Anti-Tuberculosis  Campaign  to  a  central  autonomous 
body,  technically  equipped  and  with  sufficient  resources  to  formulate 
and  conduct  an  efficient  campaign,  coordinating  the  activities  of 
national,  local,  and  private  institutions. 

15.  THAFFIC  IN  NAHCOTIC  DRITOS 

The  J*an  American  Sanitary  Bureau  has  under  consideration  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  ado|)ted  at  Montevideo  relative  to 
Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs.  At  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary 
(’onference  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  the  results 
produced  in  America  by  the  application  of  the  various  interna¬ 
tional  conventions  on  narcotics  be  carefully  observed. 

The  Pan  American  Union  likewise  took  appropriate  action  with 
regard  to  the  resolutions  on  the  utilization  of  broadcasting  fre¬ 
quencies,  the  documentation  of  all  Pan  American  conferences, 
artistic  interchange,  and  the  Jose  Toribio  Medina  Bibliographic 
Prize. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Activities 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  requested 
the  (lovernment  of  Argentina  to  appoint  the  organizing  committee 
contemplated  by  the  resolution  on  the  Inter-American  Labor  Insti¬ 
tute;  the  Pan  American  Union  has  forwarded  to  the  Governments 
copies  of  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  preparation  of  studies  on 
money  and  banking,  on  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  intellec¬ 
tual  workers,  and  on  the  distribution  of  reports  of  Pan  American 
activities.  The  attention  of  the  Governments  has  been  called  to  those 
resolutions  adopted  at  Montevideo  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood.  Copies 
of  the  Peace  Code,  submitted  at  Montevideo  by  the  Mexican  delega¬ 
tion,  have  been  forwarded  to  all  the  (Jovernments,  and  finally,  the 
resolution  on  bills  of  lading,  with  an  accompanying  explanatory 
memorandum,  has  been  distributed  among  the  Governments  by  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

V.  Deposit  of  Ratifications  of  Conventions 

Following  the  precedent  established  at  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  and  observed  in  drawing  up  conventions 
at  a  number  of  special  conferences  held  since  that  time,  the  Conven¬ 
tions  signed  at  the  Seventh  Conference  provide  that  the  instruments 
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of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
that  the  Union  shall  communicate  to  all  the  States,  members  of  the 
Union,  notice  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications.  The  centralization  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  treaties  and  conventions  has  prov^ed  to  hav'e  decided  advantages 
over  the  previously  prevailing  practice  of  having  the  ratifications 
deposited  in  the  respective  countries  in  which  the  conferences  had 
been  held.  By  having  one  central  depository,  complete  information 
may  be  obtained  with  respect  to  the  status  of  any  Pan  American 
treaty  or  convention. 

The  diplomatic  instruments  signed  at  Montevideo,  all  of  which 
made  the  Pan  American  Union  the  depository  for  the  instruments  of 
ratification,  are  as  follows: 

Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Women. 

Convention  on  Nationality. 

Convention  on  Extradition. 

Convention  on  Political  Asylum. 

Convention  on  the  Teaching  of  History. 

Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States. 

The  additional  protocol  to  the  General  Convention  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Conciliation  provides  that  the  ratifications  of  that  instrument 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  /Affairs  of  Chile.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  protocol  supplements  the  Convention  on 
Conciliation  signed  at  Washington  in  1929,  which  in  turn  broadened 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts  signed  at 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  both  of  these  provided  that  ratifications  should 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  Chile. 

The  action  thus  far  taken  on  the  conventions  signed  at  Montevideo 
is  as  follows; 

CONVENTIO.V  ON  THE  NATIONALITY  OF  WOMEN 

Ratified  by  Ratification  deposite<l 

United  States . . . . . . July  13,  1934 

Chile.. . . . . August  29,  1934 


Diiminicaii  Kepuhlie 


fONVENTlON  ON  ASYI.IM 


December  2ti,  1934 


rttNVENTlON  ON  EXTRADITION 

United  States . . . . . 

Dominican  Reptiblic  . . . . . . 


July  13,  1934 
Deceinlier  26,  1934 


CONVENTION  ON  RKillTS  AND  l)t  TIES  OF  STATES 

United  States . . . . . . July  13,  1934 

Dominican  Republic . . . . . .  December  26,  1934 

ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  TO  THE  tiENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  CON¬ 
CILIATION 


United  States 


August  18,  1934 


EXHIBITION  OF  RELIGIOUS  ART 
IN  BUENOS  AIRES 


THK  reputation  of  Buenos  Aires  as  an  artistic  center  was  confirmed 
by  an  exhibition  of  religious  art  held  there  last  October  in  con- 
neetion  with  the  XXXII  Eucharistic  Congress.  For  the  first  time  in 
.Vrgentina  a  eollection  of  this  kind,  the  property  of  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  bodies,  public  and  private  museums,  and  individuals,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public. 

The  exhibition  was  divided  into  two  sections,  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican.  Included  in  the  former  were,  to  quote  the  catalog,  “works  that 
any  great  European  gallery  would  be  proud  to  display  .  .  .  paint¬ 
ings  by  Van  Dyck,  El  Greco,  Tintoretto,  Zurbaran,  Goya,  El  Divino 
Morales,  and  Delacroix;  sculpture  by  Alonso  Cano  and  Pedro  de 
Mena;  ivories;  custodias  and  other  masterpieces  wrought  in  silver; 
fifteenth  century  enamels;  Gothic  robes  and  embroideries;  and 
tapestries.” 

It  was  the  American  section,  however,  that  awakened  the  greatest 
interest,  for  its  scope  and  the  merit  of  the  individual  pieces  were  a 
revelation  to  many.  It  also  served  as  a  reminder  of  the  contribution 
made  by  religious  institutions  in  introducing  the  then  highly  developed 
Spanish  culture  into  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  very  important 
factor  in  American  history  has  hitherto  received  little  attention  from 
students,  who  have  limited  their  studies  to  analyses  of  the  military 
phases  of  the  conquest,  the  Spanish  legislation  concerning  the  Indies, 
or  the  commercial  policy  of  Spain  during  the  colonial  period. 

A  handsome  annotated  and  illustrated  catalog  was  issued  by  the 
organizing  committee.  Through  the  kindness  of  its  learned  chairman, 
Senor  Enrique  Udaondo,  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
illustrations  and  to  quote  from  the  introductory  sketch,  which  gives 
enough  of  the  historical  and  artistic  background  of  the  American 
section  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  e.xliibits. 

In  South  America,  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  Order  of  St.  Francis 
stand  out  among  the  congregations.  Their  missions  w'ere  centers 
for  all  kinds  of  industries  and  the  training  schools  for  artists  whose 
works,  religious  and  civil,  were  widely  distributed;  those  which  have 
been  preserved  until  the  present  day  are  the  pride  of  museums  and 
collectors.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  on  the  cultural  development 
of  America  was  great  and  almost  always  anonymous,  for  the  names  of 
the  masters  whose  pupils  produced  the  works  wliich  today  give  us 
such  pleasure  have  been  lost  forever,  and  we  only  know'  to  w'hich 
order,  Jesuit  or  Franciscan,  they  belonged. 
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I'roperty  of  Sren.  y  Martin  Noel. 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

An  example  of  the  xviu  century  school  of  paintini:  in  Cuzco,  which  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  art 
renter.  This  picture  shows  the  influence  of  Murillo.  The  ornamentation  of  gold  leaf  on  theroheof  the 
Virgin  and  in  other  details  is  to  be  noted. 
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Altliougli  tlie  Spanisli  artistic  iiillucncc  predominated  in  the  colonies, 
it  was  not  the  only  hhiropoan  one,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  monks 
of  the  various  orders  which  civilized  the  natives  came  from  different 
nations,  and  each  one  brought  with  him  and  transmitted  to  the 
Indians  a  wealth  of  artistic  antecedents,  indigenous  to  the  place 
where  he  had  been  educated.  Therefore  in  architecture,  as  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  Italian  and  Flemish  elements  found  expression.  Later,  and 
especially  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region,  the  influence  of  Portuguese 
art  was  felt  in  silver  work  and,  above  all,  in  furniture. 

The  artistic  production  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  stemmed  from  the  prevailing  Spanish 
baroque,  shows  the  influence  of  two  tendencies  or  schools.  These 
are  altogether  different,  because  craftsmen  interpreted  the  precepts 
of  the  Spanish  masters  according  to  their  individual  racial  tempera¬ 
ments  and  the  elements  or  materials  at  hand  for  carrying  them  out. 

The  center  of  one  such  tendency  was  in  Peru,  the  headquarters  of 
Spanish  colonization  in  South  America.  In  Cuzco,  wliich  had  an 
artistic  tradition  dating  from  pre-IIispanic  days,  schools  of  painters, 
sculptors,  and  silversmiths  arose;  their  works  served  as  models  for 
other  craftsmen  established  in  upper  Peru  during  its  apogee,  when 
the  Church  and  the  people  could  easily  afford  to  demonstrate  the 
wealth  of  which  they  were  so  proud  by  the  purchase  of  sumptuous 
works  of  art. 

In  referring  to  Peru,  the  splendid  school  of  painting  in  Quito  can¬ 
not  be  ignored.  Its  influence  spread  to  L'pper  and  Lower  Peru,*  and  it 
reached  its  highest  development  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  school  of  Quito  produced  many  accomplished  artists, 
whose  magnificent  productions  enriched  its  churches  and  palaces. 
Commissions  from  neighboring  regions  were  also  executed  there  and 
the  works  of  art  entrusted  to  carters  or  mule-dealers  for  delivery. 

Besides  painters,  Peru  produced  great  silversmiths.  The  fruits  of 
their  genius  is  comparable  only  to  the  output  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
the  differences  between  the  two  were  due  to  the  influence  of  native 
American  primitive  art.  Extant  examples  gleam  as  brightly  as  on  the 
day  they  were  made;  in  many  cases  they  have  emerged  unharmed 
from  the  successive  coats  of  jiaint  with  which  ignorance,  bad  taste, 
or  eagerness  for  change  had  them  covered,  and  after  cleaning  the 
original  metal  reappeai*s  with  the  brilliance  of  long  ago. 

The  native  contribution,  especially  in  architecture,  was  later  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  Churrigueresque,  a  conglomeration  of  twisted  columns, 
angels’  heads,  volutes,  and  every  kind  of  ornament,  with  which  church 
decorations,  statues,  and  paintings  were  overloaded.  This  was  very 
different  from  the  earlier  baroque,  wliich  had  inspired  works  of  true 
intrinsic  value. 


•  Upper  Peru  is  now  Bolivia.— Editor. 


UEAD  OF  CHRIST. 

This  |>olychrome  sculpture  in  woo<l,  with 
rays  o(  hammered  silver,  was  made  in  a 
Jesuit  mission  during  the  xvu  century. 


Property  of  8r.  Alfredo  (iona&lei  tlamfln. 


ST.  GREGORY  THE  GRE.AT. 

This  bust  of  wood,  painted  in  colors,  came  from 
the  ruins  of  Trinidad,  a  former  Guarany  doe- 
trina,  or  curacy,  on  the  Parent  in  Paraguay. 
It  dates  from  the  xviii  century. 


Property  of  Mumo  de  la  Plata. 
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Sculpture  reached  a  high  state  of  development,  largely  owing  to 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  repeated  by  the 
Third  Mexican  Council — a  regional  one — relative  to  images,  recom¬ 
mending  that  they  be  made  painted  or  carved,  so  that  they  should 
not  have  to  be  robed.  This  principle  particular^  suited  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  our  country,  where  rich  fabrics  were  scarce  and  therefore 
very  expensive,  while  the  handiwork  of  j)ainters  and  sculptors,  as 
well  as  gold  leaf  and  colored  paints,  cost  much  less. 

Therefore  polychrome  statuary,  characteristically  carved  furniture, 
and  picture  frames,  splendidly  carved  in  an  extreme  (Miurrigueresqm* 
manner  and  gilded  with  untarnishable  gold,  were  the  works  to  which 
those  artists  devoted  their  well-developed  decorative  sense  and  great 
technical  skill.  Nature,  too,  was  their  ally,  since  within  their  reach 
were  stone,  wood,  and  metals,  that  is,  suitable  materials  for  them  to 
work  with.  These  advantages  were  strengthened  by  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Spanish  Crown,  which,  by  designating  Porto  Bello  as  the  only 
port  of  call  for  commercial  galleons,  benefited  those  living  on  the 
Pacific  coast  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  tools,  paints,  fabrics, 
and  models  which  facilitated  their  work. 

The  other  artistic  influence  felt  in  the  territory  now  Argentina  was 
that  of  the  littoral.  This  originated  in  Paraguay,  which  was  the 
center  of  the  school  known  as  “mission”  or  “Jesuit”  because  it 
began  and  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  reductions  established 
by  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  lands  lying  between  the  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay  Kivei-s. 

In  the  settlements  established  there,  as  was  later  true  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Bascpie  element  predominated  and  imposed  austerely  simple 
habits  that  changed  little  because  of  the  slight  importance  attached 
to  this  section  of  America  until  after  it  became  a  Viceroyalty  in  1778. 

The  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Peru  were  never  known  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  lack  of  stone  and,  for  many  years,  the  scarcity  of  tiles 
and  bricks  did  not  permit  the  construction  of  churches  and  palaces 
like  those  which  today  astonish  the  visitor  in  Bolivia. 

Nor  was  there  a  native  imputation  with  pre-Hispanic  art  traditions; 
nomadic  life  did  not  encourage  the  cultivation  of  industries  reciuiring 
permanence  and  sedentary  habits.  This  deprived  the  Kioplatenses 
of  elements  which  might  have  appreciably  modified  and  enriched  the 
Castilian  contribution.  They  also  had  a  limited  choice  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  since,  except  for  a  certain  kind  of  red  sandstone  used  in  the 
churches  of  the  present  Territory  of  Misiones,  they  had  only  wood  at 
their  disposal.  Therefore  carvers  flourished,  both  as  sculptors  of 
statuary  and  as  decorators  of  furniture,  beams,  and  structural 
elements,  work  in  which  real  artists  were  developed;  the  same  was 
true  in  inlay  work,  the  designs  for  which  were  copied  from  European 
books  and  engravings. 


I*roperty  of  Sm.  A  lola  Napp  tie  ItUiiih. 


ART  OHJKCTS  IN  THE  BUENOS  AIRES 
EXHIBIT. 

(Upper)  Embosseil  silver  Iray,  xvii  century.  The 
fiRure  in  the  center  represents  St.  John  the  Baptist; 
the  backpround  contains  motifs  taken  from  American 
flora  ami  fauna.  (Right)  (fold  and  silver  chrismatory. 
\  beautiful  xvin  century  example  of  the  silver¬ 
smith’s  art.  (Lower)  xvni  century  chest  with  mother- 
of-pearl  inlay. 


Property  of  Miih«>o  Ihhmc  F>m4nrif>i  BlHn<-o. 
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Property  of  Sr.  Alejamlro  MaHero. 

THK  rUKATlON*  OF  KVK. 

This  native  ta|ieslry  was  made  <if  alpaca  wool  liy  the  Itnlians  of  l'p|)er  I’ern  in  the  xvii  ix'iiliiry.  T 
colors,  of  lociil  vecetahlc  <lyes,  have  retained  their  oricinal  brilliance. 
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Tlic  Jesuit  missions  of  Para'ruaiy  built  ehurclios  remarkable  for 
(beir  strenj;th  ami  orijiinality  in  tbe  adaptation  of  woods,  which  were 
used  exclusively  and  in  ^reat  profusion  to  attain  effects  of  great 
beauty.  Unfortunately  the  perishability  of  tbe  raw  materials  has 
expedited  their  destruction,  hastened  by  the  indifference  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  generations  which  followed. 

Anotlier  reason  why  the  arts  developed  slowly  in  these  regions  was 
their  geographic  location.  The  towns  were  isolated  by  the  great 
distances  between  them  and  the  ports  legally  open  to  commerce,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  had  to  resort  to  smuggling  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  subsistence.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
materials  for  luxuries  were  given  least  consideration. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  then  a  mean  provincial  town,  the  earliest  manifes¬ 
tations  of  art  came  from  the  architects  and  were  very  modest — the 
whitewashing  of  the  walls,  a  luxurj'  reserved,  for  many  years,  for  the 
few  churches  erected  there. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  group  of  Jesuits 
stands  out.  Among  the  most  prominent  members  were  Fathers 
Primoli,  Planqui,  Krauss,  and  Wolff.  Under  their  direction  such 
churches  as  San  Ignacio,  San  Francisco,  San  Roque,  El  Pilar,  San 
Pedro  Telmo,  La  Merced,  and  Las  Catalinas  were  built;  to  Father 
Primoli  belongs  the  glory  of  directing  the  construction  of  the  historic 
Cabildo.  There  were  many  ateliers,  but  the  sculpture,  carving,  and 
furniture  produced  by  the  workshop  in  the  convent  on  the  Cerro  de 
San  Pedro,  where  Father  Schmidt — who  designed  the  celebrated 
pulpit  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Jujuy— worked,  are  eminent 
examples  of  the  artistic  work  done  by  members  of  that  Order. 

The  art  of  painting  was  i)ractically  unknown  in  Buenos  Aires;  its 
development  is  comparatively  recent,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  Company  of  Jesus  introduced  not  only  the  first  printing  press 
to  be  operated  in  South  America,  that  of  Lima  established  in  1584, 
but  also  the  one  set  up  in  the  Guarany  missions  in  1700,  a  lai^e  part 
of  whose  publications  were  on  display  in  the  exhibition.  After  the 
Order  had  been  suppressed,  its  type  and  presses  were  utilized  by 
Viceroy  V4rtiz  in  founding  a  printing  office  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1780. 


SUMMARY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 
1931-1932-1933 

Ill.  NORTH  AMERICA' 

By  ('akl  E.  (liJTHE,  Pli.  1). 

Director,  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan;  Chairman,  Committee 
on  State  Archaeological  Surveys,  Xational  Research  Council 

The  archaeolo<i:i('al  work  accomplished  in  North  America  in  the 
three-year  period  with  which  this  report  deals  is  interesting.  Al¬ 
though  economic  conditions  have  limited  available  funds,  and  in  some 
cases  completely  prevented  field  work  by  representatives  of  organi¬ 
zations  long  active  in  this  labor,  yet  the  increased  coordination  of 
activities  has  led  to  definite  progress  in  the  interpretation  of  archae¬ 
ological  records.  Additional  data  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  two  major  problems  confronting  students  of  North  American 
archaeological  history,  namely  (1)  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  man 
on  this  continent;  and  (2)  the  growth  and  interpretation  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Indian  cultures  of  the  region. 

An  outstanding  development  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
increasing  number  of  reasonably  well-documented  discoveries  of  mate¬ 
rial  evidence  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man  in  North  America. 

The  field  work  on  the  now  famous  Gypsum  Cave  site  in  Nevada, 
discussed  in  the  review  for  1929  and  1930,  was  completed  by  M.  K. 
Harrington,  of  the  Southwest  Museum,  during  January  1931.  The 
most  important  find  during  this  month  was  another  fireplace  near  the 
first  in  room  1  between  two  unbroken  layers  of  ground-sloth  dung  at 
a  depth  of  approximately  eight  feet.  The  fuel  had  been  ground-sloth 
dung  for  the  most  part,  and  the  fire  had  been  trampled  on  while  still 
burning,  as  deduced  from  scattered  pieces  which  had  scorched  the 
ground  where  they  fell.  The  lower  layer  of  dung  rested,  without 
trace  of  burning,  directly  upon  the  remains  of  this  camp  fire.  A  full 
report  of  the  work  accomplished  at  this  highly  important  site  was 
published  in  1933  as  Southwest  Museum  Papers,  Number  Eight. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Harrington  returned  to  Nevada  to  examine  a  num¬ 
ber  of  caves  showing  traces  of  occupation.  Records  were  found  of 
a  pre-Rasket  Maker  ])eople,  very  poor  in  artifacts,  who  left  deep 
deposits  in  certain  caves  containing  little  hut  split  animal  hones, 
ashes,  and  charcoal.  These  people  were  followed  by  Basket  Makers, 

•  Parts  I  and  II,  on  South  .Vmerica  an<I  Middle  America,  which  were  written  by  S.  K.  Lothrop  and 
Frans  Hlom,  re«pectively,  api)care<l  in  the  Xovember  and  Deceral)er,  1934,  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Early  Pueblo  people,  and  lastly  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Shoshone, 
who  left  occasional  objects  in  the  uppermost  deposits. 

Apiin,  in  the  late  fall  of  1933,  Mr.  Harriniiton  encountered  further 
apparent  evidence  for  the  anticpiity  of  human  occupation  of  Xorth 
.Vmerica  while  makiii};  a  preliminary  investi<;ation  of  a  deposit  of 
apparently  mixed  Pleistocene  animal  and  human  character  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  ancient  lake  bed  near  has  Ve«:as,  Nevada.  Heavy  beds 
of  charcoal,  lyinj;  in  some  cases  14  feet  below  present  ground  level,  con¬ 
tained  many  burned  and  s|)lit  hones  of  various  Pleistocene  animals. 
Two  hones  recovered  seem  to  have  been  worked  into  scrapers  or 
lleshers,  while  several  obsidian  fra<;ments  hear  evidence  of  artificial 
fracture.  This  investipition  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Car- 
ne<;ie  Institution  of  Washington,  which  provided  the  funds. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  of  southeastern 
New  Mexico,  Edpir  B.  Howard,  of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  started,  in  1931,  the  second  season  of  investipitions  of 
the  <‘ultural  remains  in  the  caves  of  the  region.  Here  he  encoun¬ 
tered  evidence  of  ancient  man.  Barnum  Brown,  of  the  .Vmerican 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  was  calleil  in  as  a  collaborator.  The 
princi|)al  site  was  a  diy  cave  containing;  about  eif;ht  feet  of  dust  and 
debris.  Remains  of  an  early  Basket  Maker  culture  occupied  the 
uppennost  20  inches  of  the  deposit.  Beneath  this  layer,  to  a  total 
depth  of  seven  feet,  were  found  hearths,  artifacts,  and  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  such  as  s|)ecies  of  bison,  antelope,  horse,  camel,  musk-ox, 
and  (^difornia  condor.  Associated  with  bones  of  an  extmct  species  of 
bison,  at  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  beneath  the  lowest  Basket  Maker 
burial,  was  found  a  hearth  and  a  spear  point  of  the  Folsom  type. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Howard,  working  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  finished  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  this  cave.  Additional  records  of  Basket  Maker  occupation 
were  discovered,  as  well  as  further  remains  of  extinct  animals,  extend¬ 
ing  to  depths  of  approximately  nine  feet  from  the  original  surface. 
Several  deej)  hearths  were  encountered,  some  of  which  contained 
charred  animal  bones.  During  this  season  an  old  lake  bed,  from  which 
the  sand  had  been  blown  into  high  dunes  surrounding  it,  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  some  distance  from  the  cave.  Here  were  found  Folsom 
points  as  well  as  bones  of  extinct  animals,  some  of  which  were  seen 
in  situ.  The  season  of  1933  was  primarily  devoted  to  a  further  study 
of  the  lake  beds  near  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  This  year  Mr.  Howard 
was  aided  by  representatives  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy.  Specialized  spear  ])oints,  scrapers,  and  knives  were  found  in 
association  with  mammoth  and  bison  bones  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
re-exposed  lake  beds.  Although  no  definite  age  could*be*placed  upon 
the  artifacts,  the  evidence  clearly  indicated  the  contemporaneity  of 
the  artifacts  and  the  extinct  animats. 
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('ourtmy  of  the  University  Mii'ieirti,  University  of  Pennsylvnnia. 

CHIPPED  STONE  POINTS  KOI  NI)  NEAR  CLOVIS,  NEW  MEXICO. 

These  were  recovered  from  old  lake  l)eils  and  were  associated  with  the  bones  of  e.vtinct  mammoth  and  bison. 

On  the  western  high  plains  the  search  for  additional  traces  of  the 
Folsom  culture  has  continued.  The  season  of  1931  was  the  last  of 
the  three-year  survey  undertaken  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Richard  M.  Snodgrasse,  in  charge  of  the  work, 
examined  sites  near  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  Lamar,  Colorado,  assisted 
by  Robert  P.  Merrill,  representing  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology 
at  Santa  Fe.  In  1932  and  1933,  Ur.  Renaud,  of  the  University  of 
Denver,  while  conducting  his  survey  of  the  high  plains,  gathered 
many  Folsom  and  Yuma  points  from  new  districts  in  eastern  Colorado 
and  western  Nebraska,  demonstrating  the  extensive  distribution  of 
these  fine  and  probably  very  ancient  points  over  a  vast  territory  in 
unexpectedly  large  numbers. 

In  Nebraska,  where  in  years  past  other  discoveries  attributed  to 
ancient  man  had  been  made,  further  noteworthy  associations  have  been 
exposed  recently  in  the  course  of  paleontological  excavations.  In 
1931,  C.  B.  Schultz,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  reinvestigated  an 
old  quarry^  in  which  two  skulls  of  liison  occidentalis  had  been  found 
eight  years  before,  with  which  a  dart  point  was  associated.  In  the 
current  study  additional  bison  bones  and  still  another  dart  point 
were  found.  In  the  same  year  another  field  party,  under  the  direction 
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of  A.  M.  Brookings,  director  of  the  Hastings  (Xebraska)  Museiini, 
collaborating  with  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History,  encoun¬ 
tered  a  Folsom  point  beneath  the  scapula  of  an  articulated  mammoth 
skeleton  exposed  in  Nuckolls  County,  Nebraska. 

In  1932,  Schultz  found  four  points  and  a  scraper  in  association  with 
many  bison  hones  in  a  site  near  Signal  Butte  in  western  Nebraska. 
Karly  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  discoveries  were  made  by  several 
individuals  in  the  neighborhood  »)f  Dalton,  Nebraska.  Four  imple¬ 
ments  were  found  in  deposits  indicating  anti(|uity.  Although  they 
were  not  in  association  with  extinct  animal  hones,  the  geological 
record  indicates  that  it  is  probable  their  age  may  he  counted  in  thou¬ 
sands,  rather  than  hundreds,  of  years. 

A  more  intensive  investigation  of  particular  significance  to  the 
problem  of  the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  high  plains  was  carried  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Following  a  reconnaissance 
trip  in  1931,  W.  D.  Strong  returned  in  1932  to  Signal  Butte,  in  western 
Nebraska.  Here,  on  the  top  of  an  isolated  mesa,  occur  three  levels 
of  human  occupation,  separated  in  each  case  by  some  two  feet  of 
barren  aeolian  deposits.  The  lowest  level  is  thick,  containing  a 
scries  of  open  hearths  and  cache  pits  dug  down  into  the  underlying 
sand  and  gravel.  Bone  and  chipped-stone  artifacts  are  abundant, 
polished  stone  rare,  and  pottery  totally  absent.  The  stone  projec¬ 
tile  points,  of  the  type  most  abundant  in  this  lowest  level,  while 
smaller,  are  of  the  same  general  form  as  those  found  with  extinct 
mammals  in  Nebraska.  This  level  rests  on  water-borne  materials 
laid  down  during  an  early  period  of  precipitation  when  the  butte  was 
still  connected  with  the  main  escarpment  to  the  South.  Whether  a 
time  break  occurs  between  the  water-borne  materials  and  the  earliest 
human  occupation  remains  to  he  determined,  but  an  early  post- 
Pleistocene  dating  for  this  horizon  seems  probable. 

A  discovery  of  somewhat  different  character,  but  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  was  made  in  Minnesota  in  1931.  In  June  of  that  year  a  road 
maintenance  crew,  while  repairing  a  highway  near  the  town  of  Pelican 
Rapids,  exposed  a  human  skeleton.  Although  the  major  portion  of 
the  bones  was  removed  at  this  time,  it  was  possible  for  A.  E.  Jenks, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  road 
crew  by  finding  additional  fragments  of  the  skeleton  and  associated 
materials  in  excavations  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1932. 

The  material  was  found  embedded  in  a  deposit  of  laminated  silt 
which  geologists  have  identified  as  lake  deposits  created  by  “Glacial 
Lake  Pelican”  at  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  This  lake  was 
about  2,000  yeai’s  older  than  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  and  thus  the 
deposits  have  been  judged  to  he  some  20,000  years  old. 

The  unusually  complete  skeleton  of  a  young  woman  lay  on  its  left 
side  in  a  partly  flexed  posture.  Professor  Jenks  states  “the  skull  is 


Court«sy  of  W.  D.  Strooc. 

SION’AL  BUTTE,  NEBRASKA. 

pper:  View  from  the  south.  The  excavations  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  in  1932  revealed  a  deposit 
of  occupational  debris  laid  down  by  a  very  ancient  culture  which  apparently  did  not  use  pottery.  laiwer: 
The  excavations  in  process,  showing  the  screening  of  the  deposits  from  different  levels  in  order  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  all  material  evidence. 
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morphologically  of  a  nature  to  compel  its  assignment  as  an  early 
type  of  Homo  sapiens.  It  is  of  a  generalized  Mongoloid  type  and 
not  a  specialized  American  type.  For  purposes  of  identification,  we 
have  named  the  type  for  which  this  skeleton  stands  the  ‘.Minnesota 
M  an’.”  It  was  found  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet  nine  imdies  helow  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  three  feet  six  inches  above  the 
base  of  the  laminated  silt  deposit.  Associated  with  the  hones  were 
fragments  of  antler,  shell,  and  turtle  carapace,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  artifacts.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  skeleton  was 
originally  buried  by  man.  Four  of  the  witnesses  of  the  original 
discovery  have  recorded  that  they  saw  the  undisturbed  layers  of 
silt  from  beneath  which  the  skeleton  was  later  taken. 

The  increasing  number  of  sites  in  which  well-documented  evidence 
of  association  of  artifacts  and  bones  of  extinct  animals  has  been 
found  has  led  to  a  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  contempo¬ 
raneity  of  man  and  an  extinct  fauna.  The  discovery  of  human 
remains  in  geological  deposits  to  which  glaciologists  can  assign  a 
reasonably  definite  age  greatly  strengthens  the  case  for  early  post- 
Pleistocene  man  in  the  New  World.  However,  additional  evidence 
is  needed  before  this  important  aspect  of  Indian  liistory  can  be 
considered  reasonably  clarified.  The  many  factors  involved  in  the 
problem  have  been  presented  by  ten  leading  scholars  in  a  series  of 
articles  edited  by  Diamond  Jenness  and  published  under  the  title 
“American  Aborigines”,  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1933. 

The  northern  and  western  portions  of  North  America,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  non-agricultural  groups,  have  received  relatively  little 
attention  from  archaeologists.  However,  intensive  research  has 
continued  in  Alaska  and  southern  California. 

The  I’nited  States  Government,  through  staff  membei-s  of  the 
National  Museum,  continued  to  study  the  Eskimo  cultures  of  Alaska. 
In  1931,  Ales  Hrdli6ka  did  reconnaissance  work  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Nushagak,  Molchatna,  and  Woods  Rivei*s,  the  proximal  parts  of  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  Iliamna  Lake,  and  Kodiak  Island.  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Kodiak  Island,  where  excavations  of  a  prehistoric 
village  site  at  Uyak  Bay  yielded  a  large  amount  of  material  and 
skeletal  remains  indicating  two  racial  types. 

In  1931,  Moreau  B.  Chambers  continued  the  excavations  near 
Gambell,  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in  the  sites  in  which  Henry  B. 
Collins,  Jr.,  in  the  summer  of  1930  had  found  an  unbroken  sequence 
of  Eskimo  cultures  from  an  early  phase  of  the  Old  Bering  Sea  culture 
to  the  present  time.  This  chronological  record  was  made  more  com¬ 
plete,  especially  with  regard  to  the  transitional  phase  between  the 
Old  Bering  Sea  and  the  Punuk  periods.  James  B.  Ford  proceeded  to 
Point  Barrow  in  1931,  but  adverse  climatic  conditions  prevented  field¬ 
work  during  that  season.  After  spending  the  winter  there,  he  e.x- 
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cavated  several  old  Eskimo  sites  in  the  vicinity  durinfi  the  summer  of 
1932.  The  evidence  encountered  has  served  to  clarify  considerably 
the  interrelationships  of  the  Old  Beriu"  Sea,  the  Birnirk,  the  Piinuk, 
and  the  Thule  cultures. 

'I'lie  Alaska  Afrricultural  ('ollejre  and  School  of  Mines  undertook, 
in  1931,  the  investigation  of  the  midden  of  the  ancient  village  site  of 
Kukulik  on  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Under  the  direction  of  Otto 
Wm.  deist,  e.xcavations  made  during  the  three  seasons  covered  hy 
this  report  have  revealed  interesting  stratified  deposits,  the  remains 
of  houses  at  different  levels,  many  burials,  and  a  quantity  of  artifacts. 
These  data  indicate  successive  occupation  periods  which  may  he 
related  typologically  with  at  least  the  Old  Bering  Sea,  the  Birnirk, 
and  the  Thule  cultures. 

The  museum  of  the  I’niversity  of  Pennsylvania  has  continued  the 
study  of  the  cultures  on  Kachemak  Bay,  southern  coast  of  Cook  Inlet. 
Frederica  de  Laguna,  who  directed  this  work  in  1931  and  1932,  found 
the  remaitis  of  five  occupations  from  the  modern  Athabaskan  Indian 
village,  inhabited  otdy  oO  yeais  ago,  to  the  lowest  of  four  prehistoric 
Eskimo  dep<»sits,  all  now  l)uried  under  beach  gravel,  for  the  land  has 
sunk  about  lo  feet  since  the  first  habitation.  The  material  shows  a 
development  of  the  Kachemak  Bay  culture  through  three  or  four 
stages.  Its  basis  is  apparently  a  rather  generalized  Eskimo  culture, 
in  which  a  number  of  types  known  from  the  Thule  culture  of  Canada 
played  an  important  part.  It  also  shows  relationship  to  the  cultures 
of  the  Pacific  Eskimo  and  Aleut  when  first  encountered.  Yet  it  con¬ 
tains  a  rich  mixture  of  Indian  elements,  especially  in  the  third  or  final 
stage.  The  much-discussed  stone  lamps  with  a  human  figure  in  the 
howl  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  third  or  last  stage  of  the  Kache¬ 
mak  Bay  cidture,  for  a  lamp  of  this  type  was  found  in  situ.  In  1933, 
Dr.  de  Laguna,  r(‘presentit)g  the  museum,  took  part  in  a  joint  expedi¬ 
tion  which  included  Kaj  Birket-Smith,  of  the  Xational  Museum  of 
Denmark.  This  is  the  liist  time  that  a  Danish-Ainerican  collabora¬ 
tion  has  occurred  in  the  anthropological  investigation  of  Alaska, 
although  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  interest  which  both  coun¬ 
tries  must  hold  in  questions  regarding  Eskimo  research.  A  prehistoric 
site  on  Hawkins  Island,  near  Cordova,  was  excavuited  and  several 
burial  caves  and  sites  with  rock  paintings  were  studied.  The  archaeo¬ 
logical  collections  obtained  from  Prince  William  Sound  indicate  that 
this  prehistoric  Eskimo  culture  is  correlated  with  the  third  or  last 
period  of  the  Kachemak  Bay  culture  of  Cook  Inlet. 

In  southern  California,  the  Desert  Branch  of  the  Southw'est 
Museum  at  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Campbell,  has  continued  the  archaeological  survey  of  Riverside 
and  San  Bernardino  Counties.  Many  cave  and  village  sites  have  been 
recorded  and  a  quantity  of  specimens  gathered.  Especial  attention 
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has  been  ^iven  to  the  camp  sites  on  the  shores  of  dry  lake  beds  and  to 
tlifTerent  forms  of  cremation  practiced  by  the  ancient  peoples  of  tlie 
regi»>n.  'Pliroujrhout  the  three-year  period,  the  San  Diego  Museum 
lias  continued  its  survey  of  southern  ('alifornia,  including  in  1932  a 
part  of  northeastern  Lower  California,  and  in  1933  the  lower  basin  of 
the  Colorado  Kiver.  Certain  culture  boundaries  and  their  geographi¬ 
cal  relations  at  different  periods  have  been  established,  as  well  as 
directional  culture  diffusion.  Late  in  1933  this  museum  excavated 
an  historic  Digueno  cremation  cemetery  containing  cinerary  urns  and 
ungathered  cremations. 

In  1931  and  1932  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  continued  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Chumash  village  sites.  The  large  quantities  of  materials  and 
records  obtained  from  several  sites  have  furnished  further  details  for 
cultural  comparison.  In  one  village,  which  was  occupied  into 
historic  times,  the  remains  of  semi-subterranean  circular  houses  were 
studied.  In  1933  this  museum  undertook  a  survey  of  portions  of  Los 
.\ngeles  and  Ventura  Counties,  jdotting  some  200  village  and  camp 
sites,  locating  a  number  of  storage-workshop  caves,  tracing  Indian 
trails,  and  identifying  mines  and  quarries. 

Farther  north  in  California  a  new  institution,  the  Sacramento 
Junior  College,  has  begun  archaeological  field  work.  An  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  in  eastern  Sacramento  County  was  trenched  in  1933.  A  cemetery 
containing  flexed  burials  was  encountered,  and  two  hardened  earth-ash 
floors  were  revealed.  Although  the  artifacts  were  scarce,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  cultural  affinities  of  the  village.  A  neighboring 
Xisenan  Indian  identified  by  name  and  use  many  of  the  objects  found 
in  the  excavations. 

In  the  Columhia-Fraser  area  L.  S.  Cressman,  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  has  been  making  a  special  study  of  the  petroglyphs  of  his 
state.  Some  time  has  also  been  spent  in  excavating  certain  sites  in 
the  Willamette  Valley.  Farther  east,  along  the  Continental  Divide, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Montana  have  begun  a 
survey  of  the  “tipi  rings”  and  alignments  of  stones  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  remains  in  that  state.  During  the  three-year  period 
covered  by  this  report  no  archeological  expeditions  were  sent  into 
central  and  eastern  Canada  to  study  the  simpler  cultures  of  these 
regions. 

Tracing  the  development  of  those  cultures  acquainted  with  the 
principle  of  agriculture  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  majority  of 
the  students  working  in  North  American  archaeology.  The  greater 
complexity  of  the  cultures  and  the  larger  quantity  of  data  have  served 
to  stimulate  this  interest.  Recent  developments  make  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  subdivisions  used  in  the  previous  report.  These  cultures 
may  be  divided  tentatively  into  those  centering  in  the  Southwest, 
those  located  in  the  Great  Plains,  and,  finally,  those  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 
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C'cmrteMV  <ii  <iilu  I'urblo,  (ilot>r.  ArisonH. 

IIOIIOKAM  STONK  AKTIKACTS  AM)  POTTKKY. 

'I'liese  iilijeiis.  from  tlie  pivliisloru'  ilohokam  village  iifar  SnakHowii.  Arizona,  ilUisiratf  some  of  (lit* 
<‘hara('teristi('  fealiirps  of  Die  lloliokaiii  ciilliirf. 


'I'lie  Sinithu'ent . — All  iiii|)ortaiit  ii(lvancp  in  (lie  areliaeolfijiy  of  (lie 
Southwest  has  been  the  deiinition  of  eriteria  estahlishiiif;  the  inde¬ 
pendent  development  of  the  cultures  centering  in  the  (lila-Salt  Kiver 
Basin.  This  culture,  which  has  been  given  the  name  Hohokam, 
produced  tlie  red-on-buff  pottery.  The  staff  of  Gila  Pueblo  at 
Globe,  Arizona,  under  the  leadership  of  Harold  S.  Gladwin,  has 
made  a  special  study  of  this  culture  through  survey  work  and  ex¬ 
cavations.  During  the  past  three  years  this  organization  has  extended 
its  surveys  to  include  a  large  portion  of  central  and  southern  Arizona, 
northern  Mexico,  western  and  southein  New  Mexico,  and  [larts  of 
'IVxas.  The  data  obtaimal  through  charts  and  surface  collections 
secured  at  hundreds  of  sites  in  this  survey  have  been  given  breadth 
and  depth  through  e.xcavations  conducted  at  strategic  localities  in 
all  of  the  areas  investigated. 

In  1931  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  completed  the  field  work  upon 
the  Grewe  site,  a  Ilohokam  village.  Later  in  the  season,  tests  were 
made  at  a  site  near  Gila  Butte,  which  was  found  to  he  similar  to  the 
Grewe  site.  Surveys  revealing  valuable  data  were  made  in  the 
region  of  Black  Mountain,  and  in  the  area  between  the  Black  and 
White  Rivers  on  the  Fort  Apache  and  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservations. 

The  principal  project  conducted  throughout  the  three-year  period 
1)3"  the  Univereity  of  Arizona  and  the  Arizona  State  Museum  has  been 
the  e.xcavation  of  the  large  ruin  called  Kinishha  on  the  Fort  Apache 
Reservation.  The  quantit3"  of  articles  and  information  obtained 
from  the  rooms  and  burials  whicb  have  been  uncovered  shows  this 
site  to  have  been  occupied  during  the  later  Ilohokam  periods,  when 
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influence  from  the  Little  Colorado  region  was  felt.  In  1931  these 
organizations  continued  the  excavation  of  tlie  Martinez  Hill  ruin, 
and  in  the  following  two  years  dev<»ted  some  time  to  examining  ruins 
near  Prescott  and  ('larkdale,  both  in  the  region  inlluenced  by  the 
llohokam  jM'ople.  Odd  S.  Ilalseth,  of  the  Phoenix  Archaeological 
('ommission,  has  continue<l  throughout  the  three  years  the  study  of 
the  city-owned  ruin  of  Pueblo  (Irande.  This  llohokam  ruin  is  the 
center  of  a  community  which  once  covered  an  area  of  oO  to  75  acres. 
It  is  of  massive  stone  and  adobe  construction,  and  was  occupied 
during  late  llohokam  times.  Ilalseth  has  also  done  some  survey 
work  in  the  region,  pursuant  to  his  special  study  of  prehistoric 
irrigation. 

In  1931,  Xeil  M.  Judd,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
was  loaned  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  caves  containing  rude  dwellings  situated  along  the  western 
base  of  the  Natancs  Plateau.  The  potsherds  associated  with  these 
remains  indicate  that  these  dwellings  had  been  occupied  as  early  as 
the  late  thirteenth  century.  In  this  same  year  Fhirl  Morris,  loaned 
to  the  University  of  Uolorado  bj’  ('arnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
excavated  several  small  buildings  near  Solomsville,  Arizona.  The 
pottery  found  was  ])redominantly  llohokam,  although  Mimbres  and 
Little  Colorado  fragments  were  also  present. 

The  headwaters  of  the  (lila  River,  in  western  New  Me.xico,  a  region 
in  which  Gila  Pueblo  has  carried  on  some  definitive  research,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Mimbres  archaeological  area.  During  1931  two  Mimbres 
sites  were  studied.  The  Logan  Museum  of  Beloit  College  (Wiscon¬ 
sin)  spent  its  third  season  in  the  area  completing  the  e.xcavation  of  the 
.Mattocks  ruin.  The  Univei-sity  of  Minnesota  devoted  its  final  season 
in  Mimbres  territory  to  further  examination  of  the  Galaz  Ranch  site. 
Roth  sites  furnished  evidence  of  several  phases  of  the  Mimbres  culture, 
and  of  llohokam  influence  as  well.  In  the  season  of  1933,  Mr.  ami 
.Mrs.  C.  B.  Cosgrove,  working  under  the  auspices  of  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Washington  and  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard,  undertook 
excavations  in  a  large  adobe-built  pueblo  near  Cloverdale,  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  corner  of  New  Mexico.  The  evidence  indicated 
a  mixture  of  Chihuahua  and  Middle  Gila  cultures,  the  pottery  being 
predominantly  Chihuahua,  the  metates  of  the  Middle  Gila  type. 

Between  the  area  occupied  by  the  llohokam  people  and  the  San 
Juan  drainage, in  which  Pueblo  Ill  culture  reached  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment,  lies  the  drainage  of  the  Little  Colorado  River,  with  its  head¬ 
waters  in  western  New  Mexico.  Throughout  the  three-year  period 
the  staff  of  Gila  Pueblo  has  done  survey  work  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  area.  A  few  small  sites  in  the  Wingate  Valley  were  e.xcavated  in 
1932, and  in  1933  four  units  were  cleared  in  a  village  ruin  near  Coolidge, 
New  Mexico.  The  architecture  and  pottery  of  this  site,  which  was 
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dated  at  the  very  begiiininfr  of  the  10th  eentury,  belonged  to  the  Little 
(’olorado  eidture.  In  1932  siirfaee  sherd  eidleetions  were  made  at  89 
sites  across  the  slate  line  in  tiie  vicinity  of  both  llegasheheto  and  Blue 
t'anyon  Wasli  in  eastern  Arizona  by  l)(*ric  Nushauni  for  the  Lalxtra- 
lory  of  Anthropology  ait  Santa  Fe. 

The  largest  field  project  in  the  eastern  jaart  of  the  Little  Colorado 
drainage  was  executed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  during  the  field  seasons  of  1931,  1932,  and  the  first  part  of 
that  of  1933,  by  Frank  H.  11.  Roberts,  Jr.,  who  e.xcavated  portions  of 
an  archaeological  site  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Allantown  in 
eastern  Arizona.  In  1931  the  archaeological  field  training  group  from 
the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  at  Santa  Fe  was  assigned  to  Dr. 
Roberts.  In  1933  he  was  loaned  to  the  Laboratory  by  the  Bureau  for 
eight  weeks  in  order  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  group  working  at  this 
site.  During  these  three  seasons,  the  excavations  revealed  four  dis¬ 
tinct  horizons  belonging  to  Basket  Maker  III,  and  Pueblo  I,  II,  and 
111.  In  addition  to  important  information  concerning  architectural 
developments  and  the  seipience  of  jiotter}’  types,  ns  well  as  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  valuable  specimens  were 
recovered.  One  of  the  pit-houses  studied  was  restored,  and  shed 
roofs  were  erected  over  the  remaining  pits  of  two  other  structures. 

Farther  west  in  the  Little  Colorado  region,  the  active  Museum  of 
Northern  Arizona  at  Flagstaff  has  been  successfully  pursuing  its  four¬ 
fold  i)rogram.  The  records  of  more  than  850  new  sites  have  been  added 
during  the  past  three  yeai-s  to  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Northern 
Arizona,  which  is  gradually  working  westward.  Many  Pueblo  I  and 
11  pit-houses  occupied  before  the  eruption  of  Sunset  Crater  were 
excavated,  hut  no  datable  charcoal  has  yet  been  recovered,  and  the 
exact  date  of  the  eruption  is  still  in  (piestion.  However,  a  lai^e  amount 
of  datable  beam  material  has  been  obtained  from  other  sites,  and  a 
substantial  library  of  dendrochronological  records  established.  The 
date  of  construction  of  one  of  the  earliest  pit-houses  has  been  assigned 
to  784  A.  D.  The  intensive  research  upon  the  Pueblo  II  culture  of  the 
region  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  information  which  has  served  to 
clarify  many  details  of  this  culture,  such  as  the  evolution  in  this  area 
of  the  pit-house  and  the  granary  into  the  kiva  and  pueblo.  The  rela¬ 
tions  of  this  culture  to  its  neighbors  both  in  time  and  in  space  have 
been  clarified  by  the  excavation,  in  1932,  of  the  typical  Ilohokam  dwell¬ 
ing  in  this  region,  and  the  e.xamination  in  1933  of  the  Pueblo  III  ruin 
of  Wupatki.  In  the  summer  of  1933  this  organization  cooperated  with 
the  National  Park  Service  by  lending  L.  L.  Hargrave  to  the  Rainbow 
Bridge-Monument  Valley  Expedition. 

On  the  western  and  northern  borders  of  the  Southwest,  further 
studies  have  been  made  during  the  past  three  years.  In  1933,  M.  R. 
Harrington,  of  the  Southwest  Museum,  examined  a  small  Basket 
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Maker  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin  River  in  southeastern 
Nevada  and  later  in  the  year  went  to  the  Moapa  Valley  to  direct 
archaeological  work  to  be  done  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
in  the  Boulder  Lake  area  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  remains  and 
developing  points  of  interest  to  visitors.  In  1931,  Julian  Steward,  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  continued  his  investigations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  paying  special  attention  to  the  deposits  in 
eaves  on  the  shore  lines  of  Lake  Bonneville.  A  cave  at  Black  Rock 
yielded  evidence  of  human  occu])ation  several  thousand  years  old. 
Steward  devoted  the  field  season  of  1932  to  reconnaissance  trips 
down  the  Colorado  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fremont  River  to 
Lee’s  Ferry,  and  over  the  canyons  and  mesas  between  the  Paria  and 
Kanab  Rivers  in  southern  Utah.  Throughout  the  three-year  period 
covered  by  this  report,  Albert  B.  Reagan,  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Service,  continued  his  investigations  of  the  Basket  Maker  and  Pueblo 
II  type  cultures  in  the  Uintah  Basin  in  northeastern  Utah.  In  1931 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  completed  the  archaeological 
reconnaissance  of  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  and  Green  Rivers  in 
Utah,  begun  in  1927  under  the  Cla(lin-Emei*son  Fund.  The  remains 
of  Basket  Maker  and  Pueblo  cultures  as  well  as  pictographs  were 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  area  studied. 

Southeastern  Utah  is  a  part  of  the  type  locality  for  Southwestern 
archaeology,  for  within  the  drainage  of  the  San  Juan  River  flourished 
the  classic  Pueblo  III  cultures.  In  the  late  fall  of  1931,  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harv'ard  began  work  on  a  site  near  Montezuma  Creek  in 
this  area.  The  excavations  carried  forward  in  this  and  nearby  sites 
during  1932  and  1933  have  supplied  eonsiderable  information  upon 
the  little  known  Pueblo  II  culture  of  this  region.  With  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  project  at  the  close  of  the  third  season,  a  very  unusual 
type  of  community  structure  had  been  studied,  and  information  was 
secured  on  the  developmental  changes  in  architecture  and  pottery 
leading  to  the  well-defined  Pueblo  III  culture.  In  the  summer  of 
1933,  this  museum  began  an  intensive  study  of  the  cave  known  as 
Kin-na-ilth,  on  Chinle  Creek  in  Arizona,  near  the  Arizona-Utah  line. 
Indications  of  continuous  occupation  from  early  Basket  Maker  to 
Pueblo  II  times  were  found.  Good  stratigraphy  was  secured  in  some 
spots,  and  especial  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  wall  con¬ 
struction. 

In  the  northern  Arizona  section  of  the  San  Juan  drainage,  Lyndon 
L.  Hai^rave,  of  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  led  the  archaeolog¬ 
ical  section  of  the  Rainbow  Bridge-Monument  Valley  Expedition  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  which  undertook  in  1933  a  reconnaissance 
of  this  little  known  area.  Some  200  prehistoric  sites  were  located. 
In  addition  to  the  photographs,  notes  and  plans  were  secured,  collec¬ 
tions  of  sherds  and  wood  were  obtained,  and  careful  attention  was 
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given  to  ecological  factors  which  might  have  affected  the  life  of  the 
ancients. 

Earl  Morris,  of  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  spent  the 
seasons  of  1931  and  1932  in  the  same  region.  The  first  season  was 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  Red  Rock  district  of  northeastern 
Arizona,  where  he  found  cultural  remains  heginning  with  Basket 
Maker  11  and  ending  with  the  close  of  I’uehlo  111.  The  data  secured 
in  the  form  of  records,  specimens,  and  wood  samples  will  permit  a 
thorough  description  of  Basket  Maker  ill  culture  and  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  a  tree  ring  chronology  which  will  ultimately  he  connected 
with  the  nether  limit  of  Dr.  Douglass’  historic  series.  The  second 
season  was  devoted  to  preventing  the  collapse  of  the  Pueblo  III  tower 
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ill  Mummy  Cave  iti  Canyon  del  M iierto;  searching  for  timber  sections 
in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  San  Juan  drainage  just  north  of  (ialliip. 
New  Mexico,  and  among  several  groups  of  ruins  on  the  Navajo  Reser¬ 
vation. 

In  1931  and  1933,  Paul  S.  Martin,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
Historj’,  returned  to  the  Lowry  ruin  near  Cortez  in  southwestern 
Colorado  for  the  second  and  third  season’s  work.  While  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  Basket  Maker  III  or  Pueblo  1  occupation  was  found,  the  ruin 
was  primarily  an  offshoot  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  culture,  hut  was 
successively  changed,  modified,  and  enlarged  by  its  builders,  their 
descendants,  and  by  newcomers.  Cnusiially  interesting  details  of 
construction  were  encountered. 
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Tlie  C'haco  C’anyon,  one  of  the  cultural  centers  of  the  Pueblo  III 
period  in  the  San  .Tuan  drainafie,  is  located  in  northwestern  New 
Mexico.  Here  the  School  of  American  Research  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  in  cooperation  with  the  I'niversity  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  New  Mexico  State  Museum,  has  spent  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  field  seasons  excavating  tlie  large  communal  dwelling  known 
as  CMietro  Ketl.  In  addition  to  carrying  forward  the  work  in  the 
liouse  rooms,  the  great  Sanctuary,  and  the  several  towers,  studies 
have  been  made  dealing  with  the  ethno-geograi)hy,  |)hysiography, 
water  resources  and  climatology  of  the  canyon.  C’onsiderahle  data 
were  also  obtained  for  dendrochronological  research. 

The  Rio  (Irande  drainage  which  occupies  the  central  portion  of  New 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  major  centers  of  the  later  Pueblo  culture. 
Here  the  three  cooperating  institutions  which  excav^ated  Chetro  Ketl 
also  sponsored  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Field  Training  Schools  con¬ 
ducted  at  Battleship  Rock  in  the  .Temez  region,  and  continued  the 
archaeological  survey  of  the  Pueblo  region  begun  several  yeai’s  ago. 
K.  B.  Renaud,  of  the  rniveisity  of  Denver,  in  19.33  used  Santa  Fe 
as  a  center  for  a  survey  of  the  ])ictographs  of  the  region,  a  study 
related  to  his  work  of  the  ])revious  year  along  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  (Irande  in  southern  Colorado.  W.  (\  Holden  and  a  group  of 
students  from  Texas  Technological  College  spent  the  field  season 
of  1933  excavating  a  late  14th-century  ruin  a  few  miles  southeast  of 
Santa  Fe.  Pottery  types  of  Pueblo  III  and  early  Pueblo  IV  were 
found. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  Rio  Grande  Drainage,  undertaken 
by  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  at  Santa  Fe,  has  been  continued 
with  signal  success.  Its  records  now  contain  data  and  surface  collec¬ 
tions  from  l,3(if)  sites.  In  1932  a  survey  of  all  sites  in  the  Tesuque 
Valley  and  a  study  of  the  surface  aspects  of  all  biscuit-ware  sites  in 
the  upper  Rio  Grande  drainage  were  completed.  In  1933  this  survey 
was  able  to  bound  the  extent  of  the  Rio  Grande  glaze-|)aint  wares. 
During  this  last  season  the  survey  also  sjauisored  excavations  in  three 
sites,  all  of  which  revealed  important  archaeological  data.  In  dune 
1931  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  at  Santa  Fe  initiated  a  Dendro- 
Archaeological  Project,  involving  the  drainage  of  the  Rio  Grande  of 
New  Mexico,  because  of  the  importance  of  establishing  a  separate 
tree-ring  chronology  for  this  area.  The  collection  of  specimens  from 
historic  and  prehistoric  sites  and  their  subsequent  examination  in  the 
laboratory  during  the  past  three  years  has  made  it  possible  to  extend 
the  Rio  Grande  chronology  back  to  about  1100  A.  D.  A  total  of  284 
arcbaeological  tree-ring  specimens  have  been  dated,  six  of  which  are 
from  Pueblo  III  sites.  In  1932  tbe  Laboratory  inaugurated  a  third 
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undertaking,  the  Ceramic  Technology  Project,  which  employs  pri¬ 
marily  the  methods  of  optical  petrology  in  the  analysis  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  pottery  materials.  The  purpose  is  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  technical  changes  and  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  primitive  industry  through  accurate  identification  of  materials, 
and  an  empirical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  their  properties  and 
uses.  During  the  |)ast  two  yeai's  Anna  Shepard,  who  is  in  charge  of 
this  project,  has  achieved  noteworthy  research  results,  developed  new 
leclini(|ues,  and  estahlished  a  substantial  library  of  clay  samples  and 
thin  sections  of  pottery  of  this  area.  In  December  1933  the  Laboratory 
began  the  excavation  of  a  Pueblo  III  site  near  Santa  Fe,  which  was 
gradually  being  washed  away  by  the  Santa  Fe  River.  In  the  course 
of  the  work  Rio  Grande  ty|)e  kivas  were  found  which  contained  appar¬ 
ent  vestiges  of  Chaco  kiva  characteristics,  and  furnished  important 
evidence  bearing  on  the  genesis  of  the  Rio  Grande  kiva.^ 

•  This  article  will  bs  compU'ted  in  an  e.trly  issue. 


THE  HERALDIC  ZOOLOGY  OF  AMERICA 

liy  Angel  Cabreua  ‘ 

HOWEVEK  civilized  man  may  become,  there  is  always  a  trace  of 
the  savap:e  in  him.  Many  of  the  customs  of  highly  cultured 
nations  are  only  reminiscences  of  primitive  practices.  That  is  true 
of  coats  of  arms,  which  are  little  more  than  totems  for  civilized 
society.  Every  well-organized  nation  has  its  individual  symbols 
which  it  paints  on  its  shield,  as  the  tribe  painted  its  distinctive  marks 
on  the  chests  of  its  warriors;  and  for  nations,  as  for  tribes  of 
primitive  culture,  such  symbols  frequently  take  the  form  of 
animals. 

A  comparison  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  different  nations  brings 
out  the  striking  fact  that  the  two  animals  most  frequently  found  in 
Phjropean  heraldry,  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  are  rare  on  the  shields  of 
the  New  World.  The  lion  figured,  and  then  only  temporarily,  on 
the  arms  of  a  single  country — Paragua}'.  As  for  the  eagle,  three 
American  nations,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Panama,  are  the 
only  ones  to  adopt  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  although  each 
nation  has  chosen  a  different  species.  The  one  that  appears  on  the 
coat  of  arms  approved  by  the  Sovereign  Congress  of  Mexico  in  1823 
is  a  royal  eagle,  ])erched  on  a  cactus  ])lant  and  holding  in  its  right 
claw  a  snake  which  it  is  destroying  with  its  beak.  The  eagle  on  the 
United  States  shield  belongs  to  the  spe<‘ies  called  the  white-  or  bald- 
headed  eagle,  and  whoever  chose  it  as  an  emblem  for  the  Union  was 
n()t,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  inspired,  since  it  belongs  to  the  group 
of  robber  eagles,  so-called  from  their  custom  of  stealing  the  catch  of 
other  birds  of  prey,  instead  of  goitjg  to  the  trouble  of  hunting  for 
themselves. 

The  Mexican  eagle,  according  to  some  amateurs  in  heraldic  research, 
is  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  Tlascaltecas,  hut  the  more  generally 
accepted  opinion  is  that  the  device  had  its  origin  in  an  Aztec  tradition. 
.\ccording  to  the  legend,  when  the  Aztecs  reached  the  shores  of  Lake 
Texcoco  iji  133o  and  planned  to  establish  their  capital  there,  an 
eagle  was  seen  killing  a  serpent  on  a  cactus  by  the  water,  and  this, 
being  considered  a  favorable  omen,  was  immediately  chosen  as  their 
emblem. 

When  Panama  first  designed  its  coat  of  arms  in  1904,  it  chose  “the 
eagle,  emblem  of  sovereignty”,  to  spread  its  wings  over  the  shield, 
and  the  early  choice  was  ratified  twenty-one  years  later. 


'  Transliitwl  ami  adapted  from  Caras  y  Carelas,  liuenos  Aires,  Nov.  17,  19.34. 
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Tlie  South  Aiupricain  countries  Imve  preferred  the  eoti<h»r  us  their 
symbolic  bird,  perha|)s  heciiuse  its  lofty  aind  imijestic  Ilifrht  makes  this 
tyj)ical  bird  of  the  Andes  an  appropriate  emblem  of  liberty  and 
strength,  or  perhaps  simply  because  of  the  totemic  value  given  to 
this  winged  creature  by  the  aborigines  of  the  continent.  The  Incji 
(iarcilaso  relates  that  some  Andine  peoples  worshipped  the  condor 
and  boasted  of  being  descended  from  it.  When  Tupac  Inca  Yupanqui 
conquered  the  land  of  the  Chachapoyas,  their  most  important  god 
was  the  condor,  and  when  the  Inca  civilization  was  at  its  zenith,  the 
Peruvians  believed  the  condor  to  be  the  noblest  of  birds.  At  present 
this  giant  among  our  birds  of  prey  s|)reads  its  great  wings  over  the 
arms  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  (’olombia,  and  is  one  of  the  supporters 
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of  the  t'hilean  shield.  When  San  Martin  designed  the  first  coat  of 
arms  for  independent  Peru,  he  included  a  condor  and  a  llama  as  its 
supporters,  but  in  182.o  Bolivar  modified  the  Peruvian  shield  to  the 
form  which  it  has  at  present,  without  any  condor. 

But  no  heraldic  bird  is  as  beautiful  and  appropriate  as  that  found 
on  the  shield  of  the  tiny  Republic  of  Guatemala;  the  ipietzal,  whose 
image  is  familiar  because  it  has  long  figured  on  the  postage  stamps  of 
that  country.  The  ((uetzal,  a  beautiful  bird  with  a  very  long  tail, 
whose  metallic  green  |)lumage  flecked  with  gold  contrasts  with  the 
flaming  crimson  of  its  breast,  was  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Aztecs  and 
all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  America.  The  natives  of  Me.x- 
ico  believ'ed  it  to  be  a  bit  of  the  sun  descended  from  the  sky.  Its 
name  was  also  the  term  for  bird  in  general  and  for  feather,  so  that 
for  them  the  quetzal  came  to  be  the  bird  or  feathered  being,  par 
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(jrellein'fi.  In  (lie  lniij;niifre  of  (lie  Aztecs,  tlie  emerald  was  called 
(luetzal-ltzU  or  quetzal  stone,  from  its  color.  Quetzalcoatl,  or  serpent 
quetzal,  was  the  "od  of  the  wind  descended  from  heaven  like  the 
(jnetzal  itself  to  act  as  intermediary  between  men  and  the  other  gods. 
It  is  said  that  when  Hernan  Cortes  reached  Mexico  with  his  shining 
armor  and  plumed  helmet,  the  natives  thought  him  to  be  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Quetzalcoatl,  a  belief  which  at  the  beginning  helped  not  a  little 
to  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards. 

All  this  is  more  than  sufficient  explanation  why  a  bird  should  be 
placed  on  the  arms  of  the  country  where  it  is  most  abundant.  But 
there  is  another  reason:  the  quetzal  cannot  endure  captivity;  caged,  it 
languishes  and  dies  in  a  short  while.  It  is  a  bird  which  seems  to  have 
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been  created  for  life,  and  for  a  wholly  free  life.  Could  a  nation 
aj)preciating  its  liberty  above  all  else  choose  a  better  emblem? 

On  many  American  coats  of  arms  the  presence  of  an  animal  has  no 
such  profound  significance;  it  only  records  the  fact  that  the  species 
is  characteristic  of  the  country.  For  example,  there  is  the  guemal 
which,  with  the  condor,  supports  the  shield  of  Chile.  Until  recently, 
this  Andine  deer  was  pictured  there  with  a  long  horse-tail,  because  the 
first  naturalist  to  describe  this  ruminant,  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Ignacio 
Molina — perhaps  relying  on  incomplete  information  from  the  In¬ 
dians — classed  it  among  the  ecpiines  and  described  it  as  a  horse  with 
cloven  hooves.  That  error  had  singular  consequences.  On  the  one 
hand,  many  men  of  science  thought  that  the  guemal  was  a  fantastic 
creature  e.xisting  only  in  Father  Molina’s  imagination;  on  the  other, 
his  statements  contributed  to  the  belief,  which  has  continued  even  down 
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to  our  own  day,  that  in  tlic  Andos  there  was  a  native  American  horse 
entirely  distinct  from  the  horses  introduced  by  tlie  conquistadors. 
The  result  was,  as  far  as  heraldry  was  concerned,  that  when  in  1833 
the  Chilean  Government  included  the  guemal  in  the  national  coat  of 
arms  just  approved  by  Congress  it  was  depicted,  not  as  it  really  was, 
but  as  a  horse  with  cloven  hooves  like  a  goat.  Only  verj’^  recently  has 
this  mistake  been  corrected  and  the  deer  in  question  given  its  true 
form. 

Although  the  condor  which  San  Martin  placed  on  the  arms  of 
Peru  was  removed,  the  llama  was  not;  by  a  law  of  Fabruary  25,  1825, 
the  Peruvian  Congress  decreed  that  the  picture  of  this  very  useful 
American  member  of  the  camelidac  should  he  kept  in  one  of  the 
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(juarterings  of  the  national  coat  of  arms  on  a  blue  field,  to  represent 
the  animal  wealth  of  Peru,  just  as  the  other  parts  of  the  escutcheon 
refer  to  its  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  the  former  symbolized  bj^ 
the  cinchona  tree,  and  the  latter  by  a  cornucopia  disgorging  an  enviable 
flood  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Bolivia  too  commemorates  its  native  species  of  camelidae  on  the 
national  shield.  In  this  case  it  is  the  alpaca,  standing  in  front  of  the 
mountain  of  Potosi. 

Other  American  nations,  inst('ad  of  including  examples  of  native 
fauna  among  their  symbols,  have  preferred  to  select  some  of  the  species 
which  came,  during  the  colonial  period,  to  constitute  one  of  their 
sources  of  wealth.  That  explains  the  steer  on  the  shield  of  a  country 
where  cattle  raising  is  important,  as  it  is  in  Uruguay.  That  Republic 
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and  Venezuela  also  pay  tribute  on  their  shields  to  the  horse,  the 
noblest  and  most  unselfish  eollahorator  that  man  had  in  civilizing  the 
New  World.  During  two  tong  centuries,  on  the  Venezuelan  plains 
as  on  the  pampas  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  the  wealth  represented  by 
cattle,  defense  against  Indian  barbarity,  and  above  all,  the  winning 
of  national  independence,  depended  to  a  large  degree  on  the  country 
dweller,  the  llanero  and  the  gaucho;  and  the  llanero  and  the  gaucho 
could  not  have  e.xisted  without  hoi’ses.  Let  us  hope  that,  should  the 
men  of  America  ever  forget  what  the  hoi’se  has  meant  in  their  history, 
they  may  he  reminded  l)y  the  shields  of  Uruguay  and  Venezuela, 
which  have  found  an  appropriate  enddem  of  their  own  liberty  in  the 
figure  of  an  unbridled  lioi-se  with  long  tail  outstretched  in  the  wind. 


THE  COAT  OK  ARMS  OF  URUGUAY. 


FISH  IMMIGRANTS  FOR  VENEZUELA' 

By  Claudio  Urrutia 

WITH  tlio  definite  approval  of  the  President  of  V'eneziiela  I 
bejian  a  few  years  ajjo  to  experiment  with  introdueinf;  into 
Venezuela  fish  from  the  Cnited  States,  with  the  idea  of  hreedinjr 
them  in  our  eountry,  espeeially  in  Lake  Valeneia,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  I  recently 
carried  back  fisb  from  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere  and  introduced 
them  into  this  large  bod}’  of  water.  How  they  were  chosen  and  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  from  Washington  to  Maracay  is  told  below. 

The  scarcity  of  edible  fisb  in  Lake  Valencia  is  a  recognized  fact,  so 
after  I  had  submitted  a  report,  samples  of  the  lake  water  were  sent 
for  analysis  to  the  laboratories  of  tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Washington.  Once  the  analysis  had  been  made,  Mr. 
M.  C.  James,  Assistant  Director  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Fisberies,  recom¬ 
mended  carp  and  catfish  as  the  only  species  which  could  possibly 
live  in  the  lake.  As  a  result  of  his  expert  advice,  I  sailed  for  Venezuela 
in  April  1933  with  GOO  fish  of  both  varieties,  but  they  all  died  en  route. 

With  the  experience  acquired  in  this  first  attempt,  1  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1934,  to  try  again;  preparations  were  made  for 
shipment  of  another  lot,  this  time  richer  since,  in  addition  to  the  two 
species  mentioned  above,  four  others  were  included:  lai^e-mouth 
black  bass,  sunfish,  crappies,  and  yellow  perch.  These  last  had  not 
been  recommended  for  Lake  Valencia,  but  I  took  them  because  I 
intended  to  try  to  breed  them  with  the  help  of  the  Government  and 
distribute  the  fry  gratis  to  anyone  having  suitable  ponds. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Fisheries  agreed  to  place  at  my  disposal  for  the 
Government  of  Venezuela,  without  charge,  800  fish,  whose  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  below.  To  Mr.  Fred  G.  Orsinger  was  entrusted  the 
task  of  selecting  them,  and  he  personally,  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Colom, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  the  author,  helped  catch  them,  some  in  the  Potomac 
River,  others  in  artificial  ponds  belonging  to  tbe  United  States 
Government. 

1  wish  to  acknowledge  here  the  competent  cooperation  extended 
by  tbe  bureau  to  help  me  carr\’  out  my  experiment.  Both  the  director, 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Bell,  and  Messrs.  M.  C.  James  and  Fred  G.  Orsinger 
showed  great  interest  in  the  work  and  offered  unreserved  assistance. 


>  This  article  is  an  abstract  of  an  article  that  a|)t<eared  in  “  Elite”,  ('araca.s,  Venezuela,  November  17,  IttiM. 
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The  latter  could  not  have  taken  jjreater  pains  if  the  project  had  been 
his  own;  he  prepared  the  air  apparatus  necessary  to  keep  the  fishes 
alive,  and  supervised  their  transfer  from  Washin<;ton  to  the  steamer 
Carabobo,  which  took  tliem  to  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Colom  also  was  most  helpful;  from  the  bejiinninf;  he  cooperated 
with  the  author  in  the  undertaking;,  accompanvini;  Mr.  Orsinger  and 
the  shipment  to  New  York.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Dr.  (\ 
M.  lireder,  assistant  director  of  the  New  York  Aipiarium,  and  Messrs. 
( '.  V.  ('oats  and  T.  11.1  lowley,  e.xperts  attached  to  the  same  aipiarium. 


Court««y  of  ('laudio  Urrutia. 

I.AKK  VAI.KNTIA.  VKNKZI  KLA. 

A  pari  of  the  shipment  of  carp  iniiHirled  Irom  the  fnited  States  was  used  to  sl(K-k  this  lake,  ft  is  tielieved 
that  the  carp  are  propacatintt. 

who  were  of  service  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  shipment 
and  in  the  analysis  of  water. 

After  the  fish  had  been  cau};ht  they  were  taken  by  truck  to  the 
Washinj;ton  afpiarium,  shipped  by  train  to  New  York  on  September 
25,  and  transferred  to  the  steamer,  where  they  were  deposited  in  14 
btirrels  especially  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  ocean  voyage 
lasted  10  days.  From  La  (luaira  the  barrels  were  taken  in  a  freight 
car  to  C'aracas,  transferred  there  to  another  line,  and  arrived  at  the 
Maracay  railway  station  on  October  0,  12  days  after  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  ne.xt  day  they  were  transferred  by  truck  to  the  ponds 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them. 
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During  the  entire  journey  tlie  temperature  of  tlie  water  was  main¬ 
tained  at  65°  F.  by  adding  ice  to  tlie  tanks;  for  this  purpose  10  tons 
were  loaded  in  New  York,  an  amount  which  lasted  until  Maracay 
was  reached.  The  water  from  the  melting  ice  was  sufficient,  and 
there  was  no  need  for  drawing  upon  the  steamer’s  supply  which, 
because  it  was  stored  in  iron  tanks  recently  lined  with  cement, 
would  not  have  been  good  for  the  fish  owing  to  its  high  alkaline 
content.  This  fact  had  been  determined  by  the  chemists  of  the 
New  York  Aquarium.  The  water  in  the  barrels  was  tested  daily, 
since  the  presence  of  loo  many  fish  makes  it  aciil,  a  condition  which 


also  is  harmful.  Moreover,  from  New  York  until  the  moment  the 
fish  were  liberated  in  the  ponds,  there  had  to  be  a  constant  injection 
of  air  into  the  tanks  by  means  of  an  electric  compressor.  During 
the  train  trips  the  locomotive  supplied  the  air,  and  in  Maracay, 
while  an  A-C  electric  motor  was  being  adapted  for  the  compressor, 
an  air  pump  was  used. 

Sometimes  United  States  Government  e.xperts  are  successful  in 
shipping  fish  great  distances  without  appreciable  loss;  at  others,  the 
same  experts  lose  great  quantities,  and  occasionally,  as  happened  to 
me  in  the  earlier  instance,  the  consignment  reaches  its  destination 


iirtMy  of  ('lau«lio  CrnitM. 

Kf.  CASTANO  DAM,  LAKE  VALENCIA. 

Near  this  iioint  siwial  enclosuros  wore  const nii'ted  where  the  iiniiorted  fish  were  placed 
(or  more  than  2  months. 
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without  a  single  fish  surviving,  for  there  are  inanj’  hazards  whieh 
make  shipments  of  Jhis  kindjvery  uncertain. 

The  shipment  was  composed  of  10  large  carp,  100  small  catfish,  150 
large  and  100  small  sunfish,  125  large  and  200  small  large-mouth  black 
bass,  75  medium-sized  yellow  perch,  and  40  medium-sized  crappies. 

The  mortality  on  ship  hoard  was  as  follows;  Carp  0;  sunfish  135, 
54  percent;  black  bass  156,  48  percent;  catfish  35,  24  percent;  yellow 
perch  30,  40  percent;  crappies  36,  90  percent. 

The  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  observations  made  during 
llie  trip; 

1.  Ice  can  he  used  to  keep  the  tanks  full,  for  if  it  is  added  fre(|uently 
enough,  no  additional  water  is  needed. 

2.  It  is  imperative  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  kept  be¬ 
tween  60°  and  70°  F. 

3.  The  tanks  may  be  of  wood,  but  the  kind  of  barrel  in  which  this 
shipment  was  made  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  because  there  was 
insufficient  light  for  observation. 

4.  The  supply  of  air,  which  is  introduced  into  each  tank  by  a  rubber 
tube  connected  with  the  main  tube  of  the  compressor,  must  he 
constant. 

5.  The  high  percentage  of  mortality  among  the  crappies  shows  the 
lack  of  hardiness  of  this  fish  and  how  poorly  adapted  it  is  to  our  trop¬ 
ical  climate.  The  death  of  so  many  sunfish  was  probably  due  to 
the  darkness  in  which  they  traveled. 

6.  The  large  number  of  fish  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
container  in  which  they  were  shipped  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

According  to  Dr.  Alfredo  Jahn,  who  has  been  studying  Lake 
Valencia  for  more  than  40  years,  and  compiling  data  from  other 
authors,  the  surface  of  the  lake  has  varied  from  1,350  to  1,360  feet 
above  sea  level  in  a  period  of  20  years  (1900-20).  Its  greatest  depth 
is  165  feet,  and  it  is  a  little  more  than  30  miles  long.  It  contains  22 
islands,  the  largest.  Burro  Island,  being  three  miles  long,  and  is  fed 
by  22  rivers. 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  the  plan  of  filling  Lake  Valencia 
with  carp;  first,  the  voracity  of  the  baba  and  the  guabina,  the  latter, 
because  its  food  is  almost  e.xclusively  other  fish  and  it  has  a  great 
appetite,  perhaps  being  more  to  be  feared;  and  second,  the  parasites 
to  which  A.  S.  Pearse  refers  in  The  Fishes  of  Lake  Valencia,  Venezuela, 
although,  according  to  him,  these  are  not  numerous. 

The  present  plan  is  to  construct  large  enclosures,  protected  against 
voracious  species,  at  selected  sites  in  the  lake  itself.  From  these 
ponds  the  fry  would  be  taken  when  sufficiently  developed;  after  they 
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have  been  examined  baotenoloj^ically  and  some  marked  (at  present 
celluloid  tabs  are  used,  inserted  in  lateroabdominal  incisions),  they 
will  be  liberated  in  the  lake  in  frreat  (juantities,  possibly  1()(),00() 
annually,  the  number  to  be  decided  at  the  time. 

Statistics  will  be  kept  as  to  the  growth  of  the  fish  in  the  ponds,  the 
number  liberated,  and  bacteriological  conditions — in  other  words, 
the  study  will  be  carried  on  according  to  the  most  modern  methods. 

This  plan  has  bad  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  (’bief  Kxectuive  of  Venezuela  and  of  the  I’nited  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  which  has  already  offered  a  new  lot  of  fish  for 
an  early  shipment  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  collaboration  of  such 
scientists,  all  members  of  the  Venezuelan  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 
as  Drs.  Alfredo  Jabn,  Juan  Iturbe,  and  Carlos  Henrique  Maury,  my 
fellow  student  and  old  friend. 


As  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  went  to  press,  word  was  received 
from  the  author  that  the  experiment  proved  so  successful  that  his 
(lovernment  sent  him  again  to  the  I’nited  States  to  arrange  for 
another  and  larger  shipment.  Senor  Crrutia  was  in  Washington  in 
January  and  planned  to  leave  with  the  new  selection  the  following 
March. 


THE  WORLD’S  SOUTHERNMOST  CITY 

By  Robert  A.  Grinsel 

Cruise  Director,  Malolo 

PCNTA  AKKNAS,  the  southeinmcst  city  on  the  globe,  is  hut  a 
name  to  most  persons,  no  matter  how  travelled  they  may  be. 
It  lies  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  Ciiile,  far  distant  from  the  present 
well-beaten  routes  of  tourists.  Lute  last  year  375  i)assengers  making 
a  cruise  on  the  Malolo  had  the  unusual  privilege  of  visiting  Punta 
Arenas  on  their  way  around  South  America.  Many  of  them  en¬ 
tirely  changed  their  views  of  this  region.  They  found  magnificent 
scenery  and  a  thriving,  substantial  city,  and  learned  that  many 
Scotch,  Czechs,  and  Spaniards  have  selected  this  far-away  spot  for 
ttieir  home.  Otfier  travelers  will  doubtless  come  to  discover  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  southern  South  America. 

The  Malolo  entered  the  Straits  at  Evangelista  about  noon  on  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  to  begin  ori  an  afternoon  of  bright  sunshine  a  scenic  trip  of 
320  miles  through  one  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  sea  channels. 
The  course  is  extremely  winding  and  varies  from  4  to  10  miles  in 
width.  The  western  section,  between  Evangelista  and  Punta  Arenas, 


Courtesy  of  Boh#rt  A.  Grinnel. 


TIIK  MAIN  l>I,A/,A,  I’l  XTA  AKKNAS. 


TIm*  uorlil's  siiullieriiiiiost  city  is  n  niiHlcrn  towh  of  iilMC.it  ;U),(I(I()  i:ihiiliil:ints. 


nIFords  aimizinjr  views  of  Inrjje  mountains  powdered  with  snow  and 
ponderous  j;laeiers  slidint;  down  to  tlie  water’s  edj^e.  For  rare  beauty 
and  jjrandeur  of  seenery  it  would  he  hard  to  find,  or  imagine,  anything 
so  lovely  in  all  the  world. 

As  the  channel  wound  its  way  through  this  mountainous  territory, 
now  and  again  the  shi])  would  pass  over  a  ])eaceful,  smooth  surface 
of  jade  water,  in  which  was  reflected  a  towering  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tain  peak.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  mirrored  pictures  is 
Sarmiento. 

The  boat  reached  Punta  Arenas  in  the  late  evening  and  went  to 
anchorage  for  the  night.  On  the  following  morning,  shortly  after 
dawn,  another  clear  day  of  bright  sunshine  was  in  |)rospect.  The  city 
presents  a  very  attractive  i)icture  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  the 
harbor,  and  spreads  along  the  shore  and  haek  into  the  hills  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  larger  than  it  really  is.  On  a  first  view 
almost  any  newcomer  would  he  likely  to  estitnate.  the  population  at 
about  4.'},00(),  but  according  to  ofiicial  figures  it  is  about  30,000.  A 
great  wharf  in  coui’se  of  construction,  apparently  about  half  finished, 
occupies  the  center  of  the  harbor  picture.  It  is  so  solid  and  broad  that 
it  looks  like  a  wharf  one  would  e.xpect  to  see  at  a  port  three  times  the 
size  of  Punta  Arenas. 
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The  first  interestin"  sight  tluit  attracts  the  visitor  going  ashore 
is  the  Plaza  Munoz  Gainero,  with  the  magnificent  monument  to 
Fernando  de  Magalhmes,  commonly  known  in  English  as  Magellan. 
This  is  a  fitting  and  worthy  memorial  to  the  immortal  navigator  of 
ir)20  who,  on  one  of  the  greatest  voyages  in  the  annals  of  historj', 
discovered  the  straits  which  hear  his  name.  In  a  building  adjoining 


MONUMENT  TO 
.MAGKLl.AN. 


CourtMV  of  Robert  A.  Griiuel. 


Occupying  the  center  of  the 
nmin  plaza  in  the  city  is 
the  inununient  to  the  in- 
trei)id  navigator,  Magel¬ 
lan,  who  in  ISiO  discov¬ 
ered  the  Straits  which 
liear  his  name. 


the  church  the  priests  have  collected  a  very  interesting  display  of 
specimens  of  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  other  curiosities  of  Magal- 
lanes  Territory. 

At  tliis  point  a  visitor  may  begin  to  wonder  where  the  penguins  are, 
since  here  one  is  in  their  native  waters.  It  is  a  disappointment  to 
find  out  that  there  are  none  of  these  quaint  birds  near  Punta  Arenas, 


From  Roh«rf  Ci^mtmanti’n 

A  SIIKKF*  KAN'('II  IN  SOrTMKUN  ('MILK. 

Of  unusual  interest  in  Magallanes  Territory  are  the  enormous  (locks  of  sheep,  which  represent  the,  wealth 

of  that  reition. 


articles  are  on  sale  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  huanaeo,  fox  and  other  fine 
furs. 

The  weather  is  reported  to  he  quite  temperate  duriii};  the  late  sprin<r, 
the  summer,  and  tlie  early  autumn,  which  is  from  Se])temher  to  Aitril. 
The  summer  season,  however,  is  not  loiijr  enoiiirh  to  jrrow  and  harvest 
any  grain  crops. 

Punta  Arenas  has  a  lively  social  life.  A  few  days  before  our  visit 
there  was  a  very  e.xciting  foot-hall  match  hetween  the  British  Athletic 
Club  team  and  Scout  “A”.  At  the  same  time  bridge  drives  were 
going  on,  and  the  Magallanes  Golf  Cluh  was  celebrating  a  brilliant 
finish  to  its  season. 


but  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  into  the  country  a  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  to  see  them. 

It  is  said  that  Punta  Arenas  boasts  of  fifteen  millionaires;  some  of 
the  handsome  residences  of  the  city  would  seem  to  support  this  state¬ 
ment.  Business  and  prices  for  wool  and  mutton  were  good  in  1934, 
according  to  local  reports.  These  are  the  principal  sources  of  revenue 
in  Magallanes  Territory.  Some  of  the  estancias  have  enormous  flocks 
of  fine  sheep.  One  of  the  interesting  and  unusual  opportunities  a 
visitor  may  have  is  a  chance  to  see  a  flock  of  80,000  sheep,  all  huddled 
together  in  a  solid  block  for  the  night.  Most  attractive  woolen 
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Altiioiigli  llic  ojis((>rn  purl  of  tlic  sliiiits,  from  I’litila  Arenas  to  (lie 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  not  ccjnal  to  the  western  section  in  grandeur,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  interesting. 

While  in  this  far  soutliern  locality  the  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  Americans  aboard  the  Malolo  t*)ok  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  Admiral  Byrd  at  his  advance  base.  Admiral 
Byrd  re])lied  in  a  suitable  way,  and  the  incident  was  recorded  as  a 
pleasant  memoiy"  of  the  cruise. 


('ourteny  of  RoUert  A.  Grinnel. 

THK  STRAITS  OK  MAOKLLAN. 

This  tiioiiiUain,  mirrore<i  in  the  (luiet  waters  of  an  inlet,  is  typical  of  the  nipseil  pntmleur  of  the  Straits  of 

Maftellan. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Recent  acqnisitionfi. — Since  the  last  publication  of  these  notes,  the 
Library  has  added  to  its  shelves  two  large  shipments  of  books  from 
the  Chilean  National  Library.  The  first  contained  twenty-two 
volumes  and  thirty  pamphlets  and  the  second,  twenty-eight  volumes 
and  twenty-four  pamphlets.  Besides  general  literature,  there  were 
w(’rks  on  history,  social  science  and  finance,  governmental  reports, 
theses  on  various  topics,  and  some  scientific  studies.  Among  the 
outstanding  volumes  were:  El  mestizo  Alejo,  by  Victor  D.  Silva;  La 
.\fancha  de  Don  Quijote,  by  Augusto  D’Halmar;  volume  I  of  Anota- 
ciones  nl  ctHlitfo  sonitnrio,  by  Victor  (Irossi;  Sistemas  unicameral  y 
bicameral,  liy  d.  (luzmiln  Dinator;  the  Hid.")  national  budget;  Santiayo: 
calles  riejas,  by  Sady  Zanartu  (listed  below);  Caracteristicas  de  la 
firopiedad  minera,  by  d.  Diaz  Salas;  Sindicalismo,  by  Anibal  l*in- 
clieira  Oyarzun;  Volcdn  Qnizapn,  by  Luis  de  la  Cerda  S.;  Contribn- 
cidn  al  estudio  de  las  hojas  medicinales  que  deberian  jigurar  en  la 
fntura  Farmacopea  chilena”,  by  Osvaldo  Oelchers  von  B.;  El  con- 
cepto  de  soberania  ante  el  derecho  internacional,  by  Isidore  Vazquez 
Vargas;  Primera  conrencidn  de  la  Confederacion  de  la  produccion  y 
de!  comercio;  Conclusiones  y  trabajos  del  Congreso  de  mineria  deCopiapo, 
1034;  Cobrizos,  blancos  y  negros,  by  Victor  Larco  Herrera;  Elbombardeo 
de  ValjHiraiso,  by  doaquin  Edwards  Bello;  Panorama  dela  literatura 
actual,  by  Luis  Alberto  Sanebez;  and  Lecturas  araucanas, hy  Fray  F4lix 
duse  de  Augusta  (listed  below). 

Other  new  books  received  included: 

The  foreign  debt  of  (he  Argentine  Repnblie,  hy  Harold  Edwin  Peters.  .  .  . 
Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  press,  1934.  ix,  186  p.  tables,  diagrs.  21^  cm. 
(Johns  Hopkins  university  studies  in  historical  and  political  science,  Extra 
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vuluincs,  now  stT.,  no.  21.)  (“The  purpose  of  tliis  study  is  to  exaiuine  tlic  ex¬ 
port  of  oapital  as  related  to  tlie  finances  of  the  .Argentine  Republie.  .  .  .” 
— preface.  Tlie  several  chapters  of  this  study,  presented  as  a  Ph.  D.  thesis,  cover 
I)  tlie  foreinu  debt  to  1880;  II)  the  foreign  debt,  1880-1914;  III)  financing 
.Argentina  through  the  war  i)eriod;  IV)  post-war  finances,  1921-28;  and  V)  the 
crisis  in  .Argentina.  A  three-page  bibliography  lists  the  official  documents, 
books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  that  the  author  consulted.] 

Lecciones  de  derecho  internacional  publico,  por  el  Dr.  Isidore  Ruiz  Moreno.  .  .  . 
Ruenos  .Aires,  El  .Ateneo,  1934.  2  v.  24  cm.  (Professor  Ruiz  Moreno,  of  the 

University  of  Buenos  .Aires,  has  written  other  works  on  international  and  otlu'r 
law  and  on  social  sciences.  In  this  long  treatise,  his  latest  work,  he  discusses 
the  general  concepts  of  the  subject,  the  place  of  international  law  in  the  Americas, 
international  law  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air,  administrative  law  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  international  law,  and  diplomatic  functionaries  in  their  relation  to  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  gives  many  exami)les  of  the  workings  of  international  law 
ImhUos  in  effecting  arbitrational,  coo|)erative,  economic  and  other  scdtlements.] 

Rcciicrdox  hiKtdricos;  “Los  Taboadn” ;  luchoK  de  In  nrganizacion  nacinnal; 
documentos  seleecitma<los  y  comentados  iM)r  (laspar  Taboada.  .  .  .  Buenos 
.Aires,  Imprenta  L6|X‘Z,  1929-33.  2  v.  [to  date]  jdates,  ports.,  facsims. 

(part  fold.)  20  cm.  (The  TalM)ada  family  has  been  im|H>rtant  in  the  history 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  ever  since  its  l)eginnings.  This  is  es|)eciall}’  true  of 
the  region  included  in  the  presiuit  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  of  which  Don 
Manuel  was  elected  Governor  in  1851.  Sefior  Caspar  Taboada  has  collected 
letters  and  made  excerpts  from  official  reports  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  family 
in  the  life  of  the  Republic.] 

Elcmentoi  de  cslallslica  geral  com  es|)ecial  refereucia  is  suas  aplicaejoes  a 
psicologia,  biologia  e  economia  (por]  Milton  da  Silva  Rodrigues  .  .  .  (Sao  Paulo] 
Companhia  editora  nacional,  1934.  xi,  (4],  388  p.  tables,  diagrs.  20  cm. 
(Bibliotcca  |>cdagdgica  brasileira.  Seric  iv,  vol.  vi.  Iiiiciavao  cientifica.) 
(Professor  Miltou  da  Silva  Rodrigues,  a  civil  engineer  and  professor  at  the 
I'liiversity  of  Sao  Paido,  has  here  written  a  compendium  of  the  principal  metluMls 
and  techni(|ues  of  statistical  surveys,  lie  shows  how  to  arrive  at  fre<|ueneics, 
curves,  correlations,  and  probabilities.  .A  six-page  bibliography  is  ap|MMided.| 

Sanliogo:  chIIih  vu'jan  [por]  Sady  Zanartu.  Ilistorias  de  cuando  sus  munbri's 
.salieron  del  barro  materno  eon  la  fuerz.a  de  lo  cpie  ha  de  vivir  porc|uc  daba  el 
pueblo  su  agua  de  bautismo  ,  .  .  Santiago,  Nascimento,  1934.  170  p.  illus. 

25  cm.  [Sefior  Sady  Zanartu  has  written  several  other  books,  including  novels  of 
Chilean  life.  This  recent  work,  which  brings  to  light  the  history  of  the  old 
streets  of  the  capital,  touches  a  theme  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Santiaguinos.  It 
will  also  lie  appreciated  by  students  of  the  social  life  and  cu.stoms  of  the  country, 
since  Sefior  Zafiartu  did  much  research  in  .source  material  liefore  writing  these 
interesting  e.s.says.] 

Ledums  araucniias;  auto-retrato  del  araucano,  vcicra  cl  novo,  jior  Fray  Felix 
.lose  de  .Augusta  con  la  colaboracion  de  I' ray  Sigifredo  de  F'raunhausl.  Segunda 
edicion,  auineidada  y  eniuendada.  Padre  Dis  ('a.sas,  Impreida  y  editorial 
“San  FVauci.sco”,  1931.  1  pi.,  ix  p.,  1  1.,  339,  iv  p.  front.,  plates.  27j2  cm. 

('rids  work  was  first  written  (1910)  as  an  aid  to  missionaries  in  the  Araucanian 
territory  by  providing  for  them  an  easy  and  accurate  introduction  to  the 
.Araucanian  language,  practical  enough  for  the  conversational  purposes  of  the 
missionaries.  The  .selected  passages,  which  are  preceded  by  a  brief  phonetic 
guide,  are  printed  in  both  .Araucanian  and  Spanish,  in  parallel  columns;  the 
material  presented  de.scribes  .Araucanian  cu.stoms  and  gives  modern  and  folk  tales 
and  songs. 
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Raza  chilena:  libro  escrito  por  un  rhileno  y  para  los  chilenos  [por]  Nicolas 
Palacios.  Segunda  edicidn.  (Santiago  de  Chile]  Editorial  chilena,  1918.  2  v. 

22  cm.  Contents;  Primera  parte;  Etnogenia,  Origenes  de  la  sangre  chilena. 
Segnnda  parte;  El  pueblo  chileno  y  su  lengua.  Tercera  parte;  Etnograffa. 
Cuarta  parte;  Criminalidad,  Moralidad.  Quinta  parte;  Territorio  y  deinografia. 
Sexta  parte;  Eesigualdad  mental  de  las  razas  humanas.  S^ptima  parte;  Coloni- 
zacidn.  (As  the  contents  indicate,  this  work  explains  the  background  and  nature 
of  Chilean  national  characteristics.  Though  more  popular  than  scientific,  this 
much-discu.s.sed  book  brought  the  author  such  acclaim,  both  after  its  first  pub¬ 
lication  in  1904  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition,  that  in  1926  a 
monument  was  erected  in  his  honor.] 

Ilistoria  crilica  y  social  de  la  ciudad  de  Santiago,  1541-1868  [por]  Benjamin 
Vicufia  Mackenna.  Segunda  edicidn.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Editorial  Nasci- 
mento,  1924-26.  2  v.  2314  cm.  (This  long  hi.story  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  by 
the  author  of  many  valuable  Chilean  historical  works,  is  a  standard  reference 
book  for  the  i>eriod  it  covers.] 

Bogold.  La  literalura  colomhiana  a  mediados  del  siglo  XIX.  Dos  ensayos  por 
Antonio  Gdmez  Restrepo.  Bogotd  (Talleres  de  Ediciones  Colombia]  1926. 
177  p.,  1  1.  18  cm.  (Half-title:  Ediciones  Colombia,  t.  20.)  (The  historical 

essay  on  Bogotd  contains  much  interesting  descriptive  and  historical  material 
about  the  Colombian  capital.  The  second  essay,  delivered  in  the  Sala  Santiago 
Samper  of  the  National  University  in  1917,  gives  brief  historical  and  critical 
sidelights  on  Colombian  literature.  The  author  has  served  his  country  in  many 
capacities — as  an  educator,  man  of  letters,  diplomat,  and  statesman.] 

El  libro  de  Santafi;  cuadros  de  costumbres,  crdnicas  y  leyendas  de  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogotd.  (Bogotd]  Ediciones  Colombia  (1929]  xiv  p.,  1  1.,  262  p.,  1  1.  plates, 
ports.  21  cm.  (A  compilation  of  essays  by  various  authors.  In  the  preface 
“G.  A.”  says;  “Ni  comerciantes,  ni  aventureros,  hicieron  en  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotd 
largo  descanso.  Mds  bien  los  frailes  .  .  .  hallarlau  campo  suficiente  para  la 
plegaria,  para  la  conquista  espiritual  .  .  The  essays  portray  the  social  life 
and  customs  in  the  old  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotd  and  in  the  newer  Bogotd.  Some  old 
legends  are  also  retold.  The  illustrations,  the  majority  reproductions  of  old 
drawings  by  Torres  Mdndez,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  volume.] 

Cddigo  civil,  concordado  con  la  legislacidn  y  la  jurisprudencia  del  mismo  desde 
el  20  de  abril  de  1899  hasta  el  24  de  diciembre  de  1933.  Recopilado,  ordenado  y 
anotado  por  Eduardo  Rafael  Niifiez  y  Nuftez.  .  .  .  Primera  edicidn.  La 
Habana,  Jesus  Montero,  editor,  1934.  v.  1;  419  p.  24H  cm.  (Biblioteca  jurl- 
dica  de  autores  cubanos  y  extranjeros.  Volumen  XV'II.)  Contents;  Desde 
cuando  rige.  Antecedentes  de  su  promulgacidn.  Su  ley  de  bases.  Casos  en 
que  rige.  Casos  en  que  no  rige.  Priucipios  generales  del  derecho  y  artlculos 
1  al  16.  [Dr.  Niifiez  is  the  author  of  several  other  legal  treatises,  including  one 
on  administrative  law  now  in  its  thirteenth  edition,  another  on  international  law, 
and  several  studies  based  on  Cuban  laws,  the  result  of  his  work  as  a  judge.  The 
concordances  and  detailed  index  make  this  a  valuable  piece  of  work,  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  Biblioteca  jurUiica  de  autores  cubanos  y  extranjeros  published  by 
Jesiis  Montero.] 

The  Press  congress  of  the  world,  regional  meetii.g  in  Mexico  City.  With  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Dr.  Walter  Williams  .  .  .  Edited  by  Frank  L.  Martin  .  .  .  Colum¬ 
bia,  Missouri,  E.  W.  Stephens  publishing  company,  1934.  xi,  174  p.  front, 
(port.),  plates  (ports.)  23  cm.  (The  regional  meeting  in  Mexico  City  was  held 
in  1931.  The  proceedings,  including  re.solutions,  addres.ses,  the  list  of  delegates, 
the  bylaws  of  the  Press  federation  of  .America  (organized  by  the  regional  meeting) 
and  other  related  material,  have  only  recently  Ijeen  published.] 

105471— 36— BnU.  2 - 6 
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M i/cologiciil  fxploraliotis  of  Venezuela  [by]  Carlos  K.  Chardon  .  .  .  and  KafacI 
A.  Toro  .  .  .  [San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Bureau  of  supplies,  printing,  and  transportation] 
1934.  353  col.  front,  (diagr.),  33  plates  (incl.  ports.,  diagrs.),  fold.  map. 

23H  (Monographs  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Physical  and  bio¬ 

logical  sciences.  Series  B.  No.  2.)  [“The  pre.sent  volume  is  a  continuation  of 
the  ‘  Mycological  explorations  of  Colombia’  which  was  published  in  1930.  .  .  . 
Our  scofie,  in  the  present  volume,  is  to  make  a  rather  exhaustive  study  of  our 
collections,  with  the  help  of  various  collaborators,  in  an  attempt  to  j)roduce  a 
starting  point  for  the  study  of  the  mycology  of  V’enezuela,  which  may  l)e  help¬ 
ful  in  the  future  to  students  of  this  subject,’’  say  the  authors.  They  obtained 
a  large  number  of  fungus  specimens  on  their  trips  to  Venezuela  in  1930  and  1932, 
many  of  them  new  and  some  unclassified.  Although  this  scientific  survey  of 
Venezuelan  fungi  does  not  ctiver  the  field  compktely  (the  authors  mention  col¬ 
lections  made  by  tdhers  from  1932  to  1934  which  “are  left  for  further  study’’), 
it  is  an  aid  to  students  of  botany.) 

Educational  psi/chologif  and  some  aspects  of  education  in  Latin  America  Iby] 
Teobaldo  Cassaiuiva  .  .  .  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Imprenta  Venezuela,  1934.  viii, 
109,  jlj  p.  10  tables  (part  fold.)  21H  cm.  [This  survey  of  educational  psy¬ 
chology  which  covers  all  Latin  .American  countries  except  Haiti,  was  presented 
as  a  Ph.  I),  thesis  at  New  A’ork  University.  It  is  of  es|)ecial  value  to  educators 
because  it  is  the  first  report  to  l)e  published  containing  the  general  content  of 
educational  psychology  in  I.iatin  .America.] 

Proftosed  inter- American  highway;  me.ssage  from  the  President  of  the  I'nited 
States  transmitting  a  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  public  roads.  Department 
of  agriculture*,  a  letter  of  transmittal  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  state  by  the 
Secretary  of  agriculture,  and  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  state  concerning  a 
reconnaissance  survey  for  an  inter-.American  highway.  .  .  Washington,  U.  S. 
Govt,  jwint.  off.,  1934.  ix,  152  p.  plates  (incl.  diagr.  (part  fold.),  maps  (part 
fold.))  29  cm.  (73d  Congress,  2d  se.ssion.  Senate  Document  no.  224.)  [This 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  public  roads  is  on  the  reconnaissance  survey  of  the 
pro|)osed  Inter-.American  Highway  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United 
States.  Xumerous  plans  and  photographs  in  addition  to  the  text  show  the 
technical  engineering,  practicability,  and  need  for  this  long-awaited  project.) 

Xew  periodicals. — Tlie  following  magazines  were  new  or  received 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  month: 

lievista  dc  la  Asociacion  de  maestros  de  la  provincia.  La  Plata,  1934.  .Ano 
X,  X“  2,  mayo  agosto  1934.  40  p.  illus.,  ports.  27x18  cm.  .Address:  La 

Plata,  Republica  .Argentina. 

El  Cahallo;  boletin  informativo  de  la  Direccion  de  remonta  [Ministerio  de 
guerral.  Buenos  .Aires,  1934.  .Afio  i,  N°  3,  octubre  de  1934.  119,  [1]  p. 

illus.  2(i}'^xlS  cm.  Quarterly.  .Address:  “Direccion  de  remonta,”  Junin  950, 
Buenos  Aires,  Republica  .Argentina. 

Boletin  del  Museo  uacional  de  bellas  artes.  Buenos  .Aires,  1934.  V’olumcn  1, 
ano  1.  abril  de  1934.  17  p,  illus.  23)4x16  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  .Avenida 

.Alvear  2273  (.Secretaria) ,  Buenos  .Aires,  Republica  Argentina. 

lievista  de  aduanas  e  impueslos.  La  Paz,  1934.  .Ano  i,  N®  2,  abril  y  mayo 
de  1934.  [32]  p.  fold,  tables.  31)4x21  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Direccion 

general  de  aduanas.  Plaza  Antofagasta,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Boletim  do  Ministerio  do  trabalho,  induslria  e  commercio.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1934. 
N.  1,  seteinbro  1934.  279  p.  plates,  tables,  diagrs.  21)4x14)4  cm.  Monthly. 
Address:  Departamento  de  estati.stica  e  publicidade,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 
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Bolelim  da  Federagdo  brasileira  pelo  progresso  feminino;  orgao  official  da  opiniSo 
feminina  organizada.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1934.  Anno  i,  N.  1,  outubro  de  1934. 

8  p.  illus.  32^2x24  cm.  Monthly. 

The  Monthly  bulletin  of  the  British  chamber  of  commerce  in  Brazil  (inc.).  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1934.  Volume  xvi,  No.  178,  July  1934.  [21]  p.  tables.  23)4x16 
cm.  .4ddre.ss:  Rua  Visconde  de  Inhauma  N.°  92,  2°  andar  (Postal  address: 
Caixa  postal  N®.  56),  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Revista  do  Instituto  historico  e  geografico  do  Espirito  Santo.  Vit6ria,  Estado 
do  Espirito  Santo,  1934.  Numero  7,  margo  de  1934.  274  p.  plates,  ports. 

22)4x16  cm.  Address:  Vit6ria,  Espirito  Santo,  Brasil. 

.Accidn  chilena;  la  revista  de  los  problemas  nacionales.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
1934.  Vol.  II,  N“.  6,  julio  1934.  79  p.  illus.,  plates.  27x19  cm.  Monthly 
(with  extra  weekly  numbers).  Editor:  Carlos  Keller  R.  .\ddress:  Enrique 
Maciver,  300,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Boletln  de  la  Caja  de  amortizacion.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  Aflo  i,  N®.  11, 
15  de  septiembre  de  1934.  3  p.  tables.  27)4x19  cm.  Semi-monthly.  Ad¬ 

dress:  Huerfanos  930,  3*'  piso,  Casilla  N®.  1627,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Boletln  del  comercio  minorista;  revista  comercial.  Organo  oficial  del  Secretaria- 
do  del  comercio  minorista  de  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  Ano  ii,  N®.  16, 
octubre  de  1934.  30  p.  illus.  26)4x19  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Puente  583, 
Santiago  de  Chile. 

Boletln  del  Servicio  nacional  de  salubridad;  organo  ohcial  de  la  Direcci6n  gene¬ 
ral  de  sanidad.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  No.  10,  setiembre  de  1934.  64  p. 

tables.  27x19  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Casilla  41  D,  Independencia  No.  2, 
Santiago  de  Chile. 

Chile  filatilico;  la  revista  a^‘rea  de  Sudamcrica.  Valparaiso,  1934.  Aflo  v, 
Num.  17,  marzo,  abril  y  mayo  1934.  23  p.  tables.  26)4x19  cm.  Quarterly. 
Editor:  Victor  Vargas  V.  .\ddress:  Prat  656 — 8®  piso,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Lavaderos  de  oro;  revista  mensual  cditada  por  la  Jefatura  de  lavaderos  de  oro 
(M.  de  fomento).  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  N°.  2,  aflo  i,  julio  de  1934.  60  p. 

illus.,  tables,  diagrs.  27  x  19  cm.  .\ddress:  Jefatura,  Lavaderos  de  oro,  Sec- 
ci6n  propaganda,  Delicias  1191,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Previsidn  social;  boletin  bimestral  del  Departamento  de  previsidn  social.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  1934.  Ano  i,  N®.  1,  julio-agosto  1934.  64  p.  27x19  cm. 

.\ddress:  Independencia  N®.  2,  Casilla  N®.  6537,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Tres  ensayos  de  verdadero  interis.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  .\flo  iv,  Num. 
45,  abril  y  mayo  de  1934.  15  p.  32x23  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Casilla 

0064,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Turismo;  organo  oficial  del  Touring  club  de  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934. 
.\no  I,  N®.  1,  octubre  de  1934.  30  p.  illus.  27x18)4  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 
Jose  M.  Flores  Munoz.  Address:  Casilla  348,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  geogrdfica  de  Colombia  (.\cademia  de  ciencias  geografica.s) . 
Bogota,  1934.  Segunda  epoca,  .\no  i,  N®.  ii,  septiembre  de  1934.  [80]  p.  illus., 

map.  24  x  17  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Jorge  .4lvarez  Lleras.  .\ddress:  Ob- 
servatorio  astromimico  nacional,  Carrera  8*,  Numero  8-00,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Repertorio  histdrico;  organo  de  la  .Vcademia  antioipiena  de  historia.  Medellin, 
1934.  [Fa.sc.]  6°,  ultimo  del  Volumen  xii,  Numero  134,  mayo  de  1934.  [404] 

p.  illus.  (ports.)  24x10  cm.  Editor:  Emilio  Robledo.  .Address:  Academia 
antio(iuena  de  histt>ria,  Medellin,  Colombia. 

Boletin  semestral  de  estadistica  de  la  Republica  de  Costa  Rica,  A.  C.  San  Jos^, 
1934.  .\uo  I,  N®.  1,  enero  a  junio  de  1934.  28  p.  tables  (part  fold.)  24)4x17 
cm.  .Address:  DirecciOn  general  de  estadistica,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
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Alma  dominicana;  revista  mensual  ilustrada.  Santo  Domingo,  1934.  Ano  1, 
Niim.  2,  septiembre  y  octubre  de  1934.  54  p.  illus.,  ports.  31x24  cm.  Editor: 
Emilio  A.  Morel.  Address:  Santo  Domingo,  Republiea  Dominicana. 

Revista  mililar;  6rgano  del  servicio  militar  en  la  Republiea  Dominicana. 
Santo  Domingo,  1934.  Ano  I,  N".  2,  agosto  de  1934.  50  p.  illus.,  plates,  ports. 
29x22H  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Mayor  Mitximo  I.K)vat6n  P.  .Address:  Santo 
Domingo,  Republiea  Dominicana. 

Revista  comercial;  6rgano  de  la  Camara  de  eomereio  de  .Atlsintida.  I.A  Ceiba, 
1934.  3*  dpoca,  N“.  1,  septiembre  15  de  1934.  17  p.  28x20  cm.  Editor:  F. 

Morales  Albo.  .Address:  La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 

InformacioH  bihliogrdfica  general  (Seeretarfa  de  edueaeidn  publiea,  Departa- 
mento  de  bibliotecas).  Mexico,  1934.  Ndmero  2,  1°.  de  ago.sto  de  1934.  13 

numb.  1.  33  x  21  cm.  .Address;  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Monterrey  deportivo.  Monterrey,  N.  L.,  1934.  Xiim.  1,  nov.de  1934.  159  p. 

illus.,  ports.  27}4x20}4  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Josd  Navarro.  .Address: 
Monterrey,  Nuevo  Le6n,  M6xico. 

Planificacion;  6rgano  de  la  .Asociacidn  nacional  para  la  planificacidn  de  la 
Republiea  Mexicana.  Mdxico,  1934.  Tomo  ii,  Niimero  3,  abril,  mayo,  junio 
1934.  32  p.  diagrs.,  map.  cm.  Editor:  Enrique  E.  Schtdz. 

Address:  Apartado  1798,  M6xico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Nicaragua.  Managua,  1934.  Vol.  i,  Niim.  1,  septiembre  de  1934.  illus. 
(ports.)  29x21)4  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Alljerto  Orddnez  .Argiiello.  Address: 
Talleres  grdficos  Perez,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Chitre;  la  revusta  nacional — agticultura,  industria,  eomereio.  Panama,  1934. 
Afto  II,  No.  3,  3  de  noviembre  1934.  [24]  p.  illus.  (ports.)  30x22  cm. 

Monthly.  Editor:  Olmedo  del  Busto.  .Address:  Panamd,  Panama. 

Boletin  bibliogrdfico,  publicado  por  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  mayor  de 
San  Marcos.  Lima,  1934.  Aflo  viii,  N°.  1,  1°  de  noviembre  de  1934.  15  p. 
24)4x17)4  cm.  .Address:  Universidad  mayor  de  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  peruana  de  la  cruz  roja  (tercera  dpoca).  Lima,  1934. 
N.  1,  agosto  de  1934.  58  p.  plates  (ports.)  19)4x13)4  cm.  Address:  Sociedad 

peruana  de  la  cruz  roja,  Lima,  Peru. 

El  Rotario  peruano;  6rgano  de  los  clubs  rotarios  del  distrito  71.  Lima,  1934. 
Ano  III,  No.  21,  junio  1934.  [74]  p.  illus.,  plates,  ports.,  tables.  24)4x17)4 

cm.  Monthlj’. 

Accidn  sindical;  6rganu  del  Sindicato  mddico  del  Uruguay.  Montevideo,  1934. 
Segunda  e|)oca,  Ano  xiv,  Num.  1,  junio  de  1934.  64  p.  27x19  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor:  Carlos  M*.  Fosalba.  .Address:  .Av.  18  de  Julio,  1056,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Revista  de  la  Asociacidn  de  escribanos  del  Uruguay.  Montevideo,  1934.  .Ano 
XX,  N®.  9,  septiembre  de  1934.  [48]  p.  27)4x19  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  J.  An¬ 

tonio  Marta.  Address:  Rincon  569,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Elite;  revista  semanal  ilustrada.  Caracas,  1934.  .Ano  x.  No.  479,  17  de 
noviembre  de  1934.  74  p.  illus.  27x20  cm.  Editor:  Juan  de  Guruceaga. 

Address:  Principal  a  Santa  Capilla  No.  6,  Caracas,  Venezuela.  [Office  in  New 
York:  Joshua  B.  Powers,  222  East  42nd  Street.] 

RCV;  6rgano  del  Radio  club  venezolano.  Caracas,  1934.  Vol.  1,  No.  5, 
octubre,  1934.  [16]  p.  illus.,  ports.  23)4x16)4  cm.  Address:  Radio  club 
venezolano,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Revista  hispdnica  moderna;  boletin  del  Institute  de  las  Espanas.  New  A’ork 
City,  1934.  .Ano  i,  Num.  1,  octubre  1934.  80  p.  illus.,  ports.  25)4x18  cm. 

Quarterly.  Editors:  Angel  del  Rio,  Juan  Guerrero  Ruiz,  M.  J.  Benardete. 
.Address:  Casa  de  las  Espanas,  Columbia  University,  435  West  117th  Street, 
New  A'ork  City,  U.  S.  A. 
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CLAIMS  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

MEXICO 

On  January'  3,  1935,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
announced  the  receipt  of  a  check  for  $500,000  from  the  Government 
of  Mexico  in  payment  of  tlie  first  annual  installment  due  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Special  Claims  Convention  signed  at  Mexico  City 
on  April  24,  1934.  The  claims  with  which  the  convention  deals 
are  those  originating  in  the  revolutionary  period  from  1910  to  1920 
and  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  com¬ 
mission  established  by  the  Special  Claims  Convention  of  September 
10,  1923.  Instead  of  international  adjudication  in  each  case,  as 
provided  in  the  1923  convention — a  method  found  to  be  dilatory 
and  expensive— the  new  convention  provides  for  a  lump-sum  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  special  claims  of  the  United  States  by  the  payment 
of  an  amount  representing  the  same  average  percentage  of  liability 
that  Mexico  agreed  to  pay  on  the  similar  class  of  claims  to  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  average 
percentage  of  recoveiy  from  Mexico  by  these  six  European  countries 
was  about  2.65.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  Me.xico  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  $7,500,000,  payment  to  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  $500,000  per  annum.  The  sum  received  will  be  distributed  to 
claimants,  on  the  merits  of  their  claims,  hy  a  domestic  claims  com¬ 
mission  to  be  established  in  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  convention  was  approved  bj”^  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  June  15,  1934,  and  by  the  Mexican  Senate  November  22,  1934. 
The  instruments  of  ratification  were  exchanged  at  Mexico  City  on 
December  13,  1934. 

On  the  same  date,  April  24,  1934,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  and  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  Jos6  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  also  signed  a  General 
Claims  Protocol  covering  the  general  claims  over  which  the  General 
Claims  Commission  was  given  jurisdiction  by  the  convention  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  two  countries  September  8,  1923.  These  claims 
include  all  those  still  unsettled  since  the  signing  of  the  Claims  Con¬ 
vention  of  1868,  except  those  growing  out  of  revolutionary  dis¬ 
turbances  and  already  dealt  with  in  the  Special  Convention.  The 
new  General  Claims  Protocol  provides  for: 
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The  resumption  of  activities  by  the  agencies  of  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  for  the  preparation  and  exchange,  to  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  2  years,  of  pleadings  and  briefs  covering  the  claims  of  their 
respective  nationals; 

The  appointment  by  each  Government  of  an  outstanding  national 
jurist  for  the  examination  and  appraisal  of  claims  based  on  the 
pleadings  and  briefs  presented  by  each  agent; 

The  conclusion,  after  the  2-year  period  referred  to  above,  of  a  con¬ 
vention  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  two  Governments 
on  the  basis  of  the  appraisals  of  the  two  national  commissioners. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  OF  CUBA 

On  October  1,  1934,  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  Cuba,  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  February  3,  1934,  started  functioning 
with  Senor  Rafael  Santos  Jimenez  as  Secretary.  Regulations  for  the 
new  department,  which  assumed  the  duties  previously  held  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  issued 
by  President  Mendieta  on  September  21,  1934.  The  functions  al¬ 
lotted  to  it  include:  everything  having  to  do  with  commerce  in  its 
relations  with  the  State,  as  well  as  the  inspection  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  as  specified  in  existing  laws;  matters  pertaining  to  schools  for 
notaries  and  brokers  and  to  trade  exchanges;  the  licensing  and  in¬ 
spection  of  insurance  companies;  the  compilation  of  commercial 
statistics;  patents  and  trade  marks;  weights  and  measures;  com¬ 
mercial  expansion,  information,  and  propaganda;  commercial  ex¬ 
positions  and  fairs;  and  the  development  and  protection  of  national 
business.  By  another  decree-law  of  the  same  date  the  following  w^ere 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion:  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  with  the  offices  of  the  director  and 
the  Divisions  of  Banks,  Business  and  Companies,  and  Commerce; 
the  Division  of  Patents  and  Trade  Marks;  and  the  Government 
representative  on  the  Exchange,  attached  to  the  Office  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Industries  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry. 


THE  CENTRAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  EL  SALVADOR 

The  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El  Salvador,  established  by  legislative 
decrees  No.  64  and  65  of  June  19,  1934, ‘  was  designed  to  perform  the 
usual  central  banking  functions  with  some  adjustment  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  to  allow  for  intermediate  agricultural  financing.  WTiile  it 
acts  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government,  it  is  so  organized  as  to  be 


>  Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  June  19,  1934. 
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entirely  free  from  any  governmental  or  political  influence,  and  will 
operate  primarily  for  service  with  possible  profits  strictly  limited. 
Its  organization  follows  closely  the  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  Salvadorean  Government  by  the  distinguished  British  economist, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Powell. 

Prior  to  the  estalishment  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  there  were 
in  El  Salvador  three  note-issuing  banks:  The  Banco  Agricola  Comer- 
cial,  the  Banco  Occidenial,  and  the  Banco  Salvadoreno.  The  Banco 
Agricola  Comercial,  in  which  the  Government  had  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest,  w'as  converted  by  decree  64  into  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank,  the  other  two  banks  relinquishing  their  note-issuing  privi¬ 
lege  in  its  favor  and  transferring  to  the  central  bank  the  gold 
and  other  assets  held  against  their  notes  in  exchange  for  assumption 
of  their  liabilities  in  connection  therewith.  Since  the  assets  held  by 
the  former  note-issuing  banks  against  their  notes  and  transferred 
by  them  to  the  central  bank  are  to  a  certain  extent  not  sufficiently 
liquid  to  be  held  by  the  central  bank,  they  bav’e  been  transferred  to  a 
special  trust  account  secured  by  noninterest-bearing  ten-year  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  which  will  be  retired  at  the  rate  of  at  least  10  percent 
per  annum. 

Participating  in  the  central  institution  are  also  the  non-note-issuing 
Anglo-South  American  Bank  Ltd.  and  the  Salvadorean  Coffee  Asso¬ 
ciation  {Asociacion  Cqfetalera  de  El  Salrador).  The  latter  is  a  quasi- 
official  voluntary  organization  of  growers  and  brokers,  largely  under 
private  control,  which  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  basic  industry 
of  the  country.  It  has  taken  over  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Salvadorean  Coffee  (discussed  in  the 
November  1933  issue  of  the  Bulletin),  which  did  not  become  opera¬ 
tive  because  of  the  opposition  of  coffee  growers  and  brokers.^  The 
proceeds  of  the  49.6  percent  of  the  export  tax  on  coffee  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  for  the  coffee  industry  of  shares  in  the 
proposed  Bank  of  El  Salvador  (see  aforementioned  issue  of  the 
Bulletin)  were  used  to  purchase  shares  in  the  Banco  Agricola 
Comercial.*  With  the  conversion  of  the  Banco  Agricola  Comercial 
into  the  Central  Reserve  Bank,  the  coffee  industry  as  represented 
by  the  Salvadorean  Coffee  Association,  becomes  a  stockholder  in  the 
central  bank. 

The  initial  capital  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  is  1 ,650,000  colones, 
divided  into  16,500  shares  of  100  colones  each.  Of  the  12,000  series 
A  shares,  6,000  belong  to  the  Salvadorean  Coffee  Association,  and 
6,000  to  the  minority  stockholders  of  the  Banco  Agricola  Comercial, 

•  Decree  No.  43  of  May  28,  1934,  which  tran.sferre(l  the  duties  of  the  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Sal¬ 
vadorean  Coffee  to  the  Salvadorean  Coffee  A.ssociation,  eliminated  those  provisions  of  the  Coffee  Defense 
Law  which  gave  the  commission  almost  complete  control  over  that  industry. 

•  Authorized  by  Decree  No.  188  of  September  8,  1933. 
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i.e.  “the  public”.  The  4,500  series  B  shares  are  divided  into  three 
equal  gcroups,  one  for  each  of  the  three  member  banks  (Banco  Occi¬ 
dental,  Banco  Salvadoreno,  and  An"lo-South  American  Bank).  The 
law  provides  that  the  450,000  colones  obtained  from  the  sale  of  these 
shares  to  the  member  banks  are  to  be  held  by  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  in  the  name  of  the  Salvadorean  Coffee  Association;  this  sum 
is  to  be  invested  in  shares  of  a  mortgage  bank  to  be  established  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

The  outstanding  note  issue  of  the  Banco  Agricola  Comercial,  the 
Banco  Occidental,  and  the  Banco  Salvadoreno,  amounting  to  about 
15!i  million  colones  on  June  30,  1934,^  has  been  centralized  in  the 
new  bank  which  will  replace  them  with  its  own  notes  within  a  year. 
Those  notes  not  presented  for  redemption  in  that  period  will  lose 
their  value  as  legal  tender  but  will  still  be  eligible  for  e.xchange  for 
another  year,  after  which  they  will  be  valueless.  The  new  notes  will 
be  inconvertible  for  the  present  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  ones 
under  the  moratorium  laws. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  revaluing  the  gold  transferred  to  the 
central  bank  in  accordance  with  the  revaluation  of  the  dollar  by  the 
United  States,  at  the  rate  of  two  colones  for  each  revalued  dollar. 
The  “profit”  obtained  through  this  revaluation  is  to  be  used  “either 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  Government  debt  to  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  or  for  the  creation  of  one  or  several  reserve  funds  or  for  both 
purposes  at  the  same  time,  as  may  be  provided  by  common  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
bank.”  The  bank  is  to  maintain  a  gold  reserve  equivalent  to  at 
least  25  percent  of  its  notes  in  circulation  and  sight  liabilities,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  protecting  this  cover  when  it  falls  below 
30  percent  by  increasing  the  bank  rate  for  discounts  and  advances. 

Member  banks  are  required  to  maintain  a  cash  reserve  of  20  percent 
against  deposits.  Half  of  this  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  central  bank, 
and  the  other  10  percent  held  in  their  own  vaults  in  the  form  of 
central  bank  notes  or  coined  currency. 

The  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El  Salvador  is  empowered  to  perform 
all  of  the  customary  functions  of  such  oi^anizations,  with  the  usual 
Umitations.  Local  conditions  made  it  necessary,  however,  to  extend 
to  the  bank  additional  privileges  relative  to  agricultural  financing, 
especially  for  coffee,  which  is  the  princii)al  source  of  wealth  of  the 
country'.  Thus,  besides  the  operations  usually  performed  by  central 
banks,  it  is  authorized  to  discount  and  rediscount  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  maturing  within  6  months,  given  to  finance 
agricultural  operations  or  to  market  crops,  as  well  as  to  grant  short¬ 
term  loans  against  movables  and  against  warrants  for  coffee  deposited 

*  Ke|H)rl  of  .\nierioan  Vice  (’onsul  W.  Quincy  .Stanton.  San  Salvador,  July  25,  19.14.  The  gold  reserve 
iigain-st  these  notes  is  estimated  at  about  lit  millions  of  United  States  gold  dollars. 
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in  public  warehouses.  Significant  among  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  bank  are  those  forbidding  mortgage  loans  and  any  loans  to 
the  Government  except  “advances  for  a  limited  time  to  cover  a 
temporary  deficiency  of  budget  revenue  up  to  an  amount  not  exceed¬ 
ing  10  percent  of  the  total  custom  revenues  actually  collected  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.” — G.  A.  S. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  MEASURES  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  National  Board  to  Combat  Unemployment  (Junta  Nacional 
para  Combatir  la  Desocuiiacion)  was  created  in  Argentina  by  Law' 
No.  11,890  of  August  28,  1934.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  ten  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  Each  of  the  following  institutions  will 
have  a  representative  on  the  board:  Ciimara  de  la  Bolsa  de  Comercio, 
Unidn  Industrial  Argentina,  Confederacidn  General  del  Trabajo, 
Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,  Asociacion  de  Cooperativas  Argentinas, 
and  Junta  de  Ayuda  Social.  Its  duties  include  the  organization  of 
immediate  relief  for  the  unemployed  and  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
of  national  action  for  the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem. 
An  appropriation  of  2,000,000  Argentine  paper  pesos  has  been  voted 
for  organization  expenses. 

The  law  amends  one  of  December  1933  wliich  created  a  similar 
body,  changing  the  organizations  represented  on  the  board,  increasing 
its  appropriation  from  250,000  pesos,  and  enlarging  its  scope. 

Law  No.  11,868,  of  August  21,  1934,  jjrovides  for  the  taking  of  a 
national  census  of  the  unemployed  twice  a  year,  during  the  periods  of 
maximum  and  minimum  employment.  The  data  gathered  in  this 
manner  will  be  published  annually  by  the  National  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  an  executive  decree  of  December  18,  1934,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  fixed  the  last  ten  days  of  February  and  August  as  the  periods 
when  such  a  census  should  be  taken.  To  be  classed  as  unemployed, 
a  person  must  lack  financial  resourses  and  be  unable  to  obtain  a  paid 
position  despite  his  capacity  and  desire  to  work.  People  falling  in  the 
following  categories,  therefore,  shall  not  be  considered  unemployed: 
The  sick  and  physically  incapacitated;  minors  under  14  and  adults 
over  60  yeai-s  of  age;  those  who  do  not  w'ant  work;  individuals  working 
on  their  ow’n  account;  strikers;  and  those  whose  private  income  makes 
them  independent  of  wages  or  salaries. 

The  same  decree  provides  that  on  February  28,  1935,  a  census  of 
persons  employed  in  the  Federal  Capital  and  the  national  Territories 
of  Argentina  shall  be  taken.  Included  therein  will  be  all  employers 
and  employees,  including  apprentices,  in  private  enterprises  and  all 
those  working  for  the  Government. 
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ARGENTINE  WHEAT  STATISTICS 


The  following  table  giving  the  amount  of  wheat  grown  in  and  ex¬ 
ported  from  Argentine  during  the  past  15  years  is  of  interest  in  view 
of  the  present  world  wheat  situation: 


Production 

Exports 

Crop  year; 

1819-20 . ^ 

Tom 
5,904,575 
4, 249, 287 
5,198.556 
5,329.995 
6, 744, 276 
5,201,979 
5,202,062 
6, 261, 624 
7,683,000 
9, 499, 716 
4, 424, 628 
6,321,836 
5,979,200 

1  6,556,000 

!  6,972,000 

Calendar  year: 

1919 . 

Tom 
3,286,260 
5,007,461 
1,704,053 
3,802,055 
3, 721, 8.57 
4. 384, 198 
2,993,423 
2,034,773 
4,225,494 
5,295,835 
6,61.3.342 
2,213,389 
3,638,682 
3,441,882 
3,929,223 

1920-21 . . 

i92n 

1921-22 . 

1921 . 

1922-23 . 

1922 

1923-24 . 

1923  „  _ 

1924-25 . 

1924 . . . 

1925-26 . 

1925 . 

1926-27 . 

1926 . 

1927-28 . 

1927 . . .  1 

1928-29 . 

1928  . 

1929-30 . 

1929  .  1 

1930-31 . 

1930 . - . 

1931-32 . 

1931 . 

1932-33 . 

1932  .  ... 

1933-34  ' . . . 

1933 . 

•  Estimated  production. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  A  CUBAN  SCHOOL 

As  a  token  of  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  Cuba  tind  the  United 
States,  a  well-known  private  school  in  Habana  has  this  year  established 
two  scholarships  for  young  women  from  the  United  States.  The 
Colegio  Sdnchez  y  Tiant,  located  on  the  Malecon,  or  sea-wall  of 
Habana,  is  a  secondary  school  for  girls,  of  which  Senora  Elofsa 
Sdnchez  is  the  principal.  Connected  with  the  school  is  the  Semi- 
nario  Martha  Washington,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jose 
Antonio  Taboadela,  offers  somewhat  more  advanced  courses.  These 
scholarships,  designated  as  the  “Becas  Stinchez  y  Tiant  de  Estudios 
de  Espanol”,  comprise  room,  board,  and  tuition  for  two  students 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  32,  in  good  health,  who  have  studied 
the  Spanish  language  for  at  least  2  years  and  desire  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  it.  The  scholarships  may  be  renewed,  but  it  is  expected 
that  generally  the  holders  will  remain  only  one  academic  year, 
September  to  May. 

In  recognition  of  the  Latin  American  Fellowship  which  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  established  several  years  ago,  and 
the  many  scholarships  and  fellowsliips  for  Latin  Americans  which  are 
administered  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  Sra. 
Sdnchez  asked  those  two  organizations  to  nominate  candidates.  The 
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young  women  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed  were  Mias 
Ruth  E.  Thompson  of  Port  Washington,  New  York,  a  graduate  of 
Barnard  College,  and  Miss  Helen  S.  Burt  of  Stowe,  Vermont,  a 
graduate  of  Middlebury  College. 

From  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  students,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  liigh  intellectual  quality  of  the  faculty,  the 
kindness  shown  to  strangers,  the  beautiful  location  of  the  school,  and 
the  surroundings  in  general. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

THE  RECOLETA  IRRIGATION  DAM 

The  Clulean  village  of  Recoleta  with  its  colonial  church,  square, 
and  old  houses  surrounded  by  gardens  and  fruit  trees  has  lain  since 
last  summer  under  an  artificial  lake,  the  largest  in  Cliile  and  probably 
in  South  America.  The  lake,  11  miles  from  the  city  of  Ovalle  in  the 
Province  of  Coquimbo,  was  formed  by  damming  the  Hurtado  River. 
The  reservoir  has  an  area  of  1,360  acres  and  stores  three  and  a  half 
billion  cubic  feet  of  water  which  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land.  The  dam  rises  200  feet  from  its  foundation  and  is 
800  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  top,  32  feet  wide,  is  broad  enough 
fora  highway  to  run  the  length  of  the  dam  (2,700  feet),  a  steel  bridge 
spanning  the  spillway. 

THE  CUBAN  TOURIST  CORPORATION 

To  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Government  and  private  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel  the  National  Tourist  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  created  in  Cuba  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  will  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Tourism.  Representatives 
of  the  Island’s  cultural,  civic,  and  social  organizations;  the  press; 
trade  associations ;  clubs ;  transportation  companies ;  and  chambers  of 
commerce  will  form  the  Superior  Council  of  21  members.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  consist  of  seven  members,  three  of  whom 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  Cuba,  one  by  the  Mayor  of 
Habana,  and  three  by  the  council.  The  Secretary"  of  Commerce  of 
Cuba  will  be  the  President  of  the  Corporation  and  chairman  ex-officio 
of  the  Superior  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee.  The  income 
of  the  corporation  will  be  derived  from  the  taxes  established  by  the 
Tourist  Law  of  August  8,  1919,  and  from  others  which  may  be  levied 
in  the  future;  subventions  from  the  national,  provincial,  and  muni¬ 
cipal  governments;  fines  for  infractions  of  tourist  laws  and  regulations; 
and  amounts  collected  by  the  corporation  on  its  own  initiative. 
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Tlio  decree-law  which  creates  the  corporation — No.  599  of  October 
16,  1934 — also  contains  rcfriilations  to  protect  tourists  by  preventing 
overcharging  and  other  illegal  practices.  Imprisonment  from  one  to 
180  days  or  a  fine  of  from  $1  to  $500  or  both  are  jirovided  for  violations 
of  these  regulations. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  TOURIST  CONGRESS  IN  CHILE 

On  October  1,  1934,  the  first  National  Tourist  Congress  ever  held  in 
Chile  opened  in  Santiago;  it  closed  in  Vina  del  Mar,  a  suburb  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  on  October  7.  The  meetings  were  attended  by  more  than  a 
hundred  delegates  rejiresenting  the  Ministries  of  Promotion  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  transportation  companies,  hotel  interests,  and  munic¬ 
ipal  governments. 

The  congress,  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion,  was  national  rather  than  international  in  scope,  and 
devoted  most  of  its  attention  to  measures  for  encouraging  Chilean 
citizens  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  native  land.  The 
resolutions  adopted  dealt  with  the  introduction  of  travelers’  checks 
in  the  country,  tourist  propaganda,  highway  improvements,  railway 
and  ship  construction,  special  facilities  for  writers  and  students,  travel 
by  air,  and  the  general  organization  of  tourist  activities.  It  was  voted 
that  a  second  congress  should  be  held  in  Puerto  Montt  in  December 
1935  or  January  1936. 

SCHOOL  FOR  VISITING  NURSES 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  established  a  training  school  for 
visiting  nurses  and  social  workers.  To  be  admitted,  a  candidate  must 
be  a  graduate  nurse  having  a  good  educational  background,  or  a 
graduate  in  sciences  and  letters,  education,  or  commerce.  The  course 
will  last  one  year  and  the  Government  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
students  with  the  understanding  that  upon  graduation  they  are  to 
serve  in  any  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  may  be  ordered. 

NATIONAL  BAG  FACTORY  IN  CHILE 

The  first  bag  factor^’  to  be  established  in  Chile  is  now  operating  in 
Santiago  under  the  name  Fdbrica  Nacional  de  Sacos.  Hitherto  bags 
for  agricultural  and  mineral  products  have  been  imported  from  abroad. 
The  capital  of  the  enterprise,  8,000,000  pesos,  w'as  entirely  subscribed 
by  Chileans.  The  company  employs  some  400  workers  and  has  at 
present  a  capacity  of  2,500,000  bags  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that 
to  supply  the  plant  with  the  necessary  raw  material  will  require  the 
cultivation  of  about  2,500  acres  of  hemp  in  Chile.  Hemp  has  been 
known  in  the  country  since  colonial  days  and  grows  well  in  the  central 
zone. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  CALDAS 

Wliile  all  the  Latin  American  Republics  have  conferred  national 
orders  upon  their  most  distinguished  educators,  Colombia  is  one  of  the 
first  to  establish  a  special  order  to  reward  its  teachers.  It  has  been 
named  Orden  de  Caldas,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Colombian 
botanist  and  astronomer,  Francisco  Jos6  de  Caldas,  the  companion  of 
such  noted  scientists  as  Humboldt,  Bompland,  and  Mutis  in  their 
travels  through  South  America.  The  order  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  to  those  who  have  made  noteworthy  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  advancement  of  education  in  Colombia. 

NEW  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  CUBA 

The  budget  for  the  Cuban  Department  of  Agriculture,  prepared  last 
September,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  services, 
among  them  an  experiment  station  for  animal  industry  in  Bayamo,  one 
for  tobacco  in  Pinar  del  Rio  and  one  for  sugarcane  in  Santa  Clara. 
It  also  allows  for  a  forestry  school,  a  number  of  fellowships  for 
students  of  agriculture,  and  the  office  of  chief  of  fairs  and  expositions, 
and  provides  for  three  agricultural  commissioners  to  be  stationed  in 
the  United  States. 
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Jos6  Santos  Chocano. — The  trapcic  death  of  Jos4  Santos  Chocano 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  December  13,  1934,  has  been  deeply  felt 
throughout  the  Spanish  speaking  world.  He  is  known  as  “the  poet 
of  America”  who  translated  into  impassioned,  sonorous  verse  the 
history,  the  psychology,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent;  yet  of  him  Isaac  Goldberg  has  said  in  his  “Studies  in  Spanish- 
American  Literature”:  “He  is  as  much  bard  as  poet, — as  much  epic 
as  lyric, — as  much  universal  as  more  restrictedly  American  in  the 
Spanish  sense.  And  through  all  his  labors,  early  and  late,  is  evident 
a  strange  duality  of  mood,  of  outlook  and  e.xpression.  ...  He  is 
classic  and  romantic,  most  sensibly  denying  adherence  to  any  artistic 
creed;  he  is  savage  and  aristocratic;  he  is  the  man  of  nature,  in  Rous¬ 
seau’s  meaning,  and  the  man  of  refinement;  he  is  at  once  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future;  he  combines  power  with  delicacy;  he  is  pan¬ 
theistic,  yet  devoutly  and  publicly  a  modern  believer.” 

Santos  Chocano,  who  was  bom  in  Lima  on  May  14, 1875,  had  written 
by  the  time  he  was  only  20  Iras  santas,  En  la  aldea,  and  Azahares. 

His  Epopeya  del  Morro  (1899),  an  epic  poem  in  which  he  describes 
a  heroic  action  of  the  Peruvian  cavalry  in  the  war  with  Chile,  won  him 
a  prize  from  the  National  Congress.  In  quick  succession  then  fol¬ 
lowed  El  Canto  del  Siglo  (1900)  a  fine  secular  poem;  La  Selva  Virgen, 
a  collection  of  poems  written  between  1892  and  1900;  and  El  De- 
rrumbe,  a  symbolic  narrative  in  verse.  Alma  America  (1906),  describ¬ 
ing  the  soul  of  the  continent  and  its  spiritual  history,  established  him 
as  the  poet  of  Spanish  America,  just  as  La  Epopeya  del  Morro,  the 
masterpiece  of  Ids  youth,  made  him  the  national  poet  of  Peru.  Ano¬ 
ther  epic  poem.  La  Epopeya  del  Liberator,  was  written  at  the  request 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  in  1924  to  celebrate  the  fii-st  centenary 
of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho.  In  Santiago,  Chile,  where  Santos  Chocano 
had  lived  since  1929,  he  was  preparing  a  collection  of  nine  volumes, 
the  poems  in  each  to  form  a  harmonious  whole.  Poems  picked  at 
random  from  this  collection  were  to  be  published  in  two  volumes  under 
the  title  Primicias  de  Oro  de  Indias,  the  first  of  which,  enthusiastically 
received  throughout  Latin  America,  appeared  a  month  before  his 
death. 

Carlos  Chagas. — With  the  premature  death  of  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas 
on  November  8,  1934,  Brazil  lost  one  of  its  most  illustrious  sons. 
Born  in  Oliveira,  Minas  Geraes,  on  May  25,  1879,  he  was  only  55  at 
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tlie  time  of  his  death  yet  he  leaves  a  rich  legacy  in  the  field  of  scientific 
research  and  medicine.  Since  he  won  repeated  recognition  for  his 
work  at  home  and  abroad  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  many 
honors  he  received  during  his  brilliant  career.  Among  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  however,  stand  out  his  work  in  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute 
where  he  was  a  worthy  successor  to  its  founder,  his  splendid  record  as 
Director  of  Public  Health,  and  his  discovery  of  the  carrier  of  the  disease 
known  today  as  “Mai  de  Chagas”,  for  which  an  international  jury 
awarded  him  the  Shaudim  prize  for  the  best  work  on  protozoology 
and  microbiology. 

P^NRiQUE  CoELHO  Netto. — Brazilian  letters  suffered  another  great 
loss  in  1934  through  the  death  of  Enrique  Coelho  Netto  on  November 
28,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  demise  makes  the  fifth  vacancy  within  the 
year  in  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  of  which  he  was  a  founder. 
Although  he  had  won  renown  in  many  fields  of  expression — as  a 
novelist,  journalist,  critic,  dramatist,  historian,  poet,  and  lecturer — 
he  never  was  guilty  of  lowering  the  high  standards  of  style  and  diction 
which  he  had  set  for  himself.  “He  belonged,”  as  the  Jomal  do  Brasil 
well  said,  “to  all  ages  and  his  genius  found  expression  in  all  forms. 
No  country  was  foreign  to  him,  no  clime  unknown.  That  explains 
the  fitness  of  Silvio  Romero’s  remark  when  he  called  liim  a  universal 
writer.”  In  addition  to  obtaining  recognition  from  learned  societies 
and  governments  at  home  and  abroad,  Coelho  Netto  had  won  the 
affection  of  the  Brazilian  people;  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  popular  magazine,  he  was  selected  as  the  foremost  Brazilian 
writer  of  prose. 
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